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Week Ending Friday, June 14, 1991 


Appointment of Gary R. Blumenthal as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Cabinet Liaison 


June 7, 1991 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Gary R. Blumenthal, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Cabinet Liaison. He will also serve 
as Special Assistant to the President for Ag- 
ricultural Trade and Food Assistance. 

Since January 1990 Mr. Blumenthal has 
served as Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. From May 1990 to December 
1990, he was Executive Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. From 1983 to 1989, 
Mr. Blumenthal served in the Department 
of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, first as a legislative assistant and then as 
director of legislative affairs. From 1979 to 
1981, Mr. Blumenthal was legislative assist- 
ant to Representative Larry J. Hopkins (R- 
KY). In 1981 he was staff assistant to Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Verne Orr and in 
1982 served as a field representative for the 
Republican National Committee in five 
Southern States. 

Born in Kittery, Maine, Mr. Blumenthal 
was raised in Jacksonville, NC. He graduat- 
ed from East Carolina University (B.A. 
1978) and lives in Arlington, VA, with his 
wife and two children. 


Note: This appointment was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Proclamation 6302—Father’s Day, 1991 
June 10, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


During the past few months, as the 
United States has welcomed home its Fer- 
sian Gulf veterans, we have spoken fre- 


quently of heroes. It is a name we give to 
individuals of great faith and courage, to 
those who have inspired us by their selfless- 
ness and generosity and by their extraordi- 
nary devotion to duty. Today we honor a 
very special kind of hero: our Nation’s dads. 

Being a good father begins with uncondi- 
tional love and a lifelong commitment to 
others. Yet it also requires virtues that we 
associate with more celebrated heroes—vir- 
tues such as strength, courage, and perse- 
verance. Day after day, a father labors and 
sacrifices to protect and to provide for his 
family. Although his love might often go 
unspoken, it is revealed in countless other 
ways: in the long hours of work that are 
devoted to meeting the material needs of 
his children; in many late nights of quiet 
planning and worry; and in his constant ef- 
forts to teach, encourage, discipline, and 
guide. 

Between the daily demands and the ev- 
eryday frustrations of parenting, a father 
might not feel like a hero, but in the eyes of 
his children he is very, very special. Young- 
sters treasure their father’s attention and 
affection, and his presence alone gives them 
a warm sense of security and reassurance. 
In him they have a beloved champion and 
friend. 

While many heroes of youth are forgotten 
over time, a loving and responsible father is 
a lifelong role model for his children. His 
lessons have great and lasting value because 
they center around the things that give our 
lives dignity and meaning: love and faith, 
service and self-sacrifice. 

No medal could ever convey all of the 
honor and thanks that are due to our Na- 
tion’s dads; thus, on this Father’s Day, let us 
pray that God will reward them with His 
choicest blessings. And whether we do so in 
person, across the miles, or in loving 
memory, let each of us remember our own 
father with renewed appreciation and re- 
spect. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
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accordance with a joint resolution of the 
Congress approved April 24, 1972 (36 
U.S.C. 142a), do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
June 16, as Father’s Day. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies as a mark of appreciation and 
abiding affection for their fathers. I direct 
government officials to display the flag of 
the United States on all Federal Govern- 
ment buildings, and I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to display the flag at their homes and 
other suitable places on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:46 p.m., June 10, 1991) 


Remarks in Teleconference to the 
Annual Meeting of the Public 


Broadcasting Service in Orlando, 
Florida 


June 11, 1991 


The President. Thank you for that kind 
introduction and for your generous com- 
ments about our approach to education. 
And Ill tell you, the Points of Light con- 
cept, something new with us—we’re trying 
to put some focus on it. But believe me, it is 
taking hold across this country, and I think 
it’s a wonderful thing. And I appreciate 
your interest in all of that. 

I must confess I wish I were with you in 
Orlando. Instead, I’m stuck up here in 
Disney World North. [Laughter] 

I love the idea of talking with you in this 
manner in a teleconference. Nothing could 
be more appropriate. Every day, PBS trans- 
forms ideas, lessons, and information from 
one side of this country to the other—big 
cities, small towns, and back again. 

And some of us remember when PBS was 
called educational television. Your name’s 
changed. But, of course, that we under- 
stand—but your mission hasn’t. And today, 
your 300 affiliates serve 63,000 elementary 
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and secondary schools across this country. 
And your broadcasts reach 30 million kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade students. 
And some of your programs sustain inquisi- 
tive adults. And others go straight to college 
and university campuses. 

Personally, I’d like your help. I’m looking 
for a good computer instruction course. But 
you probably need to find a truly qualified 
7-year-old to make it credible. 

I was out in Milwaukee the other day. 
And you should have seen—maybe you all 
have seen this—but you should have seen 
the competence of these young kids as they 
move into the computer age—their compe- 
tence on computers. It’s fantastic. We’ve 
got to do more. 

In the past year, enrollment, if you want 
to call it that, in your electronic college 
classroom has grown 20 percent. These and 
other programs fit right into our America 
2000 education strategy. As you know, that 
strategy follows a four-track path to achiev- 
ing our six national education goals: creat- 
ing better and more accountable schools for 
today’s students; inventing a new genera- 
tion of American schools; becoming a nation 
of students, young and old; and making our 
communities places where learning can 
happen. 

We've talked a bit about how you im- 
prove today’s schools—track one: Everyone 
should get involved. For instance, I’m 
happy to see that PBS will be donating a 
satellite dish to Slanesville, West Virginia, 
home of the Teacher of the Year, Rae Ellen 
McKee. Is that she I see smiling away on 
the monitor, maybe? And she'll be talking 
to you in just a few minutes. And what a 
person she is. You know, I visited her school 
in April, and I think you'll agree when you 
hear her that she deserves and has earned 
the high honor that she’s received. 

State-of-the-art hardware is just one way 
you help our schools step into their future. 
My kids tell me they used to dread it when 
a teacher rolled a television into the class- 
room because they knew they’d have to 
look at a black and white videotaped lec- 
ture from a teacher in a room with bad 
acoustics. Now, no one makes those com- 
plaints anymore. You’ve changed with the 
times. You’ve developed new programming. 
You’ve pioneered new broadcasting tech- 
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niques, including closed-captioning for deaf 
students and the descriptive video service 
for blind students. 

And now, as we prepare to create new 
American schools, you look to the heavens. 
Telstar 401, due to race into orbit in 1993, 
will let you transmit television signals na- 
tionwide. And that certainly won’t hurt 
when it comes to developing new audiences 
for your shows. 

Track three of America 2000, developing 
a nation of students, runs right through 
your studios. You mentioned Barbara, and 
I’m grateful for your very kind comments 
about her. But she and I cannot thank you 
enough for your work in giving previously 
illiterate Americans the gift of reading. 
Project Literacy U.S—PLUS—helps turn 
Americans submerged in the darkness of il- 
literacy into beaming points of light. You 
offer refresher courses, practical courses in 
programs that cause the viewer to pause, 
think, and explore the universe of ideas. 

I can’t think of any series that has done 
more to advance the study of American his- 
tory, for instance, than Ken Burns’ series, 
“The Civil War.” 

I'll be visiting some very special students 
just in an hour or so, in Delaware later 
today—a group of night school students 
who’ve worked hard to gain high school di- 
plomas. And frankly, I’d be surprised if they 
didn’t owe some of their inspiration in edu- 
cation to you. 

So, my point is simple: The days of the 
little red schoolhouse are over. We find our- 
selves in an era of competition. And educa- 
tion, like any other vital industry, will bene- 
fit from the constant tug and pull of new 
ideas, new products. You push everyone in 
the education industry to do more, to do 
better. For years, your efforts—and I’ve 
talked only about a few of them—have pro- 
moted respect for learning and an appetite 
for education. 

In launching our America 2000 project, I 
have asked each State and every American 
community to join in an ambitious effort, a 
crusade—and this one is—a crusade for edu- 
cational excellence. In many communities 
across this country, individuals have already 
stepped forward to be the sparkplug that 
energizes businessmen, parents, community 
leaders, and educators to make America’s 
schools better and more accountable. 


I believe our schools will change for the 
better when parents and communities make 
change their mission. And so as the Amer- 
ica 2000 project takes root in communities 
across this country, I would ask each of you 
to join us, to become involved in this enor- 
mously important revolution to transform 
American education. 

Well, thanks for listening to my lecture. It 
is a pleasure to be with you in this marvel- 
ous electronic manner. And now, with no 
further ado, I would once again say thanks, 
and I’d be glad to take a question or two. 
Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
We appreciate your remarks to us. You 
talked about change. How will the role of 
the States and local educational organiza- 
tions change in the next century? 

The President. Well, State Governors and 
legislatures, along with local school districts, 
are absolutely crucial to the success of our 
America 2000 strategy. Those who think 
that education problems can be solved in 
Washington ought to know better, because 
the American people know better. The 
Federal Government provides roughly 7 
percent—7 percent—of the total dollars 
spent on education; State and local govern- 
ments provide 93 percent. At the national 
level, we can set goals and standards that 
every community, every school, and every 
student can try to achieve. 

That was the beauty of the Charlottesville 
conference with the Governors. But it is in 
our States, it’s in our communities that we 
must become part of the crusade to invent 
a new generation of American schools, to 
figure out better ways of teaching and 
learning. The States will have to agree to 
hold themselves and their schools to much 
higher standards. This simply cannot be 
done from Washington. I am not anti-Wash- 
ington, but that can’t be done from Wash- 
ington. 

The Secretary of Education Lamar Alex- 
ander and I are committed to lead—to 
exhort everyone to a higher standard and to 
travel this country and highlight models of 
what works. Next week we’ll join Governor 
Romer, for example, the Governor of Colo- 
rado, who’s very active in education. I 
might say here, look, this is a totally non- 
partisan effort. And Governor Romer, we’ll 
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be with him when he kicks off Colorado 
2000, the first statewide effort to adopt the 
national education goals and develop the 
strategies to meet them. The State role is 
crucial as communities across the Nation 
compete to be America 2000 communities. 
Our new breed of education Governors— 
and they are fantastic—is essential to the 
success of our revolutionary new program, 
America 2000. 

Q. And in addition to what you see as you 
go around the country, you often also meet 
with world leaders. Have you seen any edu- 
cation initiatives in other countries that 
you'd like to see incorporated in your edu- 
cational goals for the United States? 

The President. Well, yes, some are doing 
certain things better than we are. In Japan 
and Korea, the parents are actively in- 
volved in their children’s schools—I’d say 
more so than here. Students do much more 
homework. This will go over well down 
there in Orlando with the public schools, 
but they do much more homework than the 
average student in American schools. In 
China, students routinely learn two or three 
languages. I happen to think we need to do 
better in multilingual disciplines. 

In the Soviet Union, students are learning 
algebra in elementary school. You saw the 
reports the other day from this nationwide 
study, and it was appalling what we’re not 
achieving in mathematics. Government 
leaders around the world tell me that stu- 
dents are learning math in different ways 
than American youngsters. They aren’t just 
learning to use computers, but are applying 
math to everyday problems, everyday situa- 
tions. 

So, there is a lot to learn from other 
countries. I am not apologizing and saying 
that they’re all right and we’re wrong. But 
we should remember that we want to have 
American schools that countries every- 
where are trying to emulate. Japan, for in- 
stance, is trying to introduce more creativi- 
ty and get away from just learning by rote. 
And wherever we go, we're the world’s 
grand champions in scientific research and 
technology. So we can learn from them and 
they can learn from us. 

But the main point is, we’re involved 
here in something that is really revolution- 
ary. For America 2000 to succeed, we’ve 
got to think anew, as Lincoln said. We’ve 
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got to do it in a way that approaches these 
problems with no fixed conclusions as to 
how to solve them, but with innovative 
ideas. And that is why I am so delighted 
with the participation of the Governors. 
That’s why I’m so delighted with what you 
referred to, sir, as the Points of Light ap- 
proach where communities and public 
media and everybody are involved in inno- 
vating, in putting the focus where it needs 
to be put—and that is on getting this coun- 
try better educated. 

And we can do it. This isn’t just a lot of 
hot air rhetoric out of Washington. Believe 
me, as I go around this country, I sense a 
determination in the communities to get 
the job done, to improve our educational 
system. And it’s not simply a desire of 
Americans to be number one again, al- 
though I think we’ve got an awful lot that 
lends that description to us right now. It’s a 
desire to see—it’s an understanding—put it 
this way—that a better educated young 
people guarantees the future of this coun- 
try. 
So, look, thanks for letting me drop in on 
you from about 22,000 miles out there in 
space by satellite. And thank you all for all 
that you are doing to make America smart- 
er. Thank you all, and I hope you have a 
wonderful meeting there. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:39 a.m. in 
Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building via a two-way video and audio 
hookup with the meeting in Orlando. 


Remarks in Teleconference to the 
National Advertising Conference of the 
National Advertising Federation in 
Nashville, Tennessee 


June 11, 1991 


The President. Thank you. My heavens, 
what a welcome. I can see you all—the 
backs of your heads here. Ooops, I can see 
you turning around. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. What a marvel- 
ous technology. Howard Bell, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is a pleasure to join you today 
on a medium you understand so well and to 
address this, the 23d annual National Ad- 
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vertising Conference of the Federation—of 
the American Advertising Federation. 

Normally in these speeches, you say “I 
wish I were with you.” I will say I wish I 
were there in Opryland. This week—I’m a 
country fan—and this week we had Barbara 
Mandrell up at Camp David. We’ve had Mo 
Bandy up there, Jimmy Dean, the Gatlins, 
Lee Greenwood, and just last week we 
were privileged to have Alabama singing 
for our congressional barbecue. So, I’m a 
fan of country music. And I just wish I were 
there to not only hear your proceedings, 
but to catch a little of that act later on. 

But I was thinking this morning that 
there’s one advantage to addressing an au- 
dience from the advertising industry. If my 
remarks cause a headache or upset stomach, 
you'll know how to get fast, fast relief— 
click it. 

But, look, this is reasonably short—reason- 
ably short because in a few minutes I’m 
going over to Seaford, Delaware, to a GED 
graduation. These night school guys—old 
and young—and it’s exciting what’s happen- 
ing in education. 

But back to the subject at hand. We tend 
to forget in this age of instant communica- 
tion that your profession has informed 
Americans for more than two centuries— 
two centuries. You probably know that 
Thomas Jefferson once noted that advertise- 
ments contain the only truths to be relied 
on in a newspaper. You agreed with 
Thomas, hey? I’m not sure I don’t agree 
with Thomas. As a matter of fact, I think I 
do. 

Today, you transport facts and proclama- 
tions, pleas and arguments to every corner 
of America. And the Federation’s more 
than 52,000 members—advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies, media companies, advertis- 
ing professionals, and college students ma- 
joring in advertising—you all study and 
refine the arts of informing and persuading 
the public. Together you’ve done more 
than take aim at the bottom line. You’ve 
shown that any definition of a successful life 
must include serving others. 

And I believe so very strongly in the his- 
toric concept of one American helping an- 
other. We call it, as I’m sure you know, a 
Thousand Points of Light. You have en- 
hanced the Points of Light Foundation, do- 
nating millions and millions of dollars a year 
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in multimedia public service announce- 
ments. Your chapters and members have 
served communities nationwide. 

Atlanta’s Advertising Club established a 
minority relations program. Houston’s Ad- 
vertising Federation reached out to those 
afflicted by the terrifying disease AIDS. 
And in Arkansas, advertisers poured their 
time and talent into a campaign that com- 
bats child abuse. And way out in Honolulu, 
you promoted the lifesaving cause of organ 
donation. You’ve taken on projects as vast 
and various as our great land, helping 
people in more than 220 communities and 
200 college campuses. No one should un- 
derestimate the power of your deeds or the 
importance of your profession. 

You know, there’s an old story of how an 
ad salesman was trying to convince a store 
owner to do some advertising. And the 
owner said, “Look, I’ve been in this location 
for 50 years, and I’ve never needed to ad- 
vertise.” And the salesman said, “The town 
church has been in the same location for 
100 years, but they still ring their bells.” 

Two years ago this month, our adminis- 
tration recognized the AAF with the Pri- 
vate Sector Initiative Commendation. Last 
year, another Presidential award testified to 
your belief that, as Emerson said, “The only 
gift is a portion of thyself.” 

Today, let me close by praising a man 
who has given much of himself and much 
to our nation. Howard Bell makes his final 
appearance as AAF president at this con- 
vention. And he has served as an advertis- 
ing evangelist and trailblazer. And he’s built 
the AAF into the megaphone of the ad in- 
dustry. Under his leadership, membership 
tripled, AAF established new means and 
standards of self-regulation. And perhaps 
most important of all, the federation under 
Howard’s leadership acted upon the axiom 
that prosperity without purpose means 
nothing. 

And for that, I thank him and commend 
him. And I thank you. You’ve made a big 
difference in this nation’s life. But let’s go 
further still. Let’s build a better and more 
focused future for ourselves, our families, 
our communities, and our great country. 

And now, Howard, since I’ve traveled so 
far to be with you, I’m glad to take a few 
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questions, but that’s the end of the formal 
part—end of the speech. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bell. Thank you. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. And we appreciate 
your willingness to answer a couple of ques- 
tions. And the first question, sir, is: As you 
know, the economic downturn has affected 
all areas of business and particularly the 
communications and the media industries. 
Do you see, Mr. President, any positive 
signs in the economy that signal the begin- 
ning of an upturn? 

The President. Well, Howard, if I can 
borrow a term from Wall Street, I am bull- 
ish on the economy. Not overly optimistic, 
not Pollyannic about it. But while some sec- 
tors are still sluggish, on the whole, a turn- 
around in the economy appears to be in the 
making. I don’t want to be in the prediction 
business. What a President says on this can 
adversely affect markets and all of that. But 
according to the just-released May unem- 
ployment report, over half of all industries 
added to their payrolls. Industrial produc- 
tion has also been rising. And such upward 
trends will continue, according to the Index 
of Leading Indicators. 

The index has risen for 3 consecutive 
months, a strong signal that the economic 
future looks bright. Now, I don’t want to 
sound, as I say, euphoric because, frankly, 
some people are still hurting in this country 
and they’re hurting badly. And this worries 
me; this concerns me. But things are begin- 
ning to move forward. And as far as your 
industry is concerned, I’m optimistic that it, 
too, will pick up as the rest of the economy 
gathers steam. Increased factory orders will 
have an impact on the advertising industry 
as businesses begin to move their products. 

So, I think there’s reason to be optimistic. 
This recession has lasted perhaps longer 
than we would have thought. It hasn’t been 
as deep as many have predicted. Let’s see 
where we go. I think things are looking 
much more promising as I speak to you 
here. 

Q. Well, thank you. Mr. President, I’d like 
now to introduce David Bell, the president 
of Bozell and AAF’s national chairman, who 
will ask the next question. 

Q. Mr. President, the American Advertis- 
ing Federation is currently working with 
the private sector division of the United 
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States Information Agency to develop ad- 
vertising and marketing data with respect 
to the free market economic system that 
will be made available to embassies around 
the world. Now, these data and expertise 
will provide access to proven methodologies 
to the Eastern European countries, among 
others, as they move toward a market econ- 
omy. Do you see additional ways that the 
advertising industry can help foster these 
important developments in such countries? 

The President. Well, what is it about the 
Bell name that is just dominating that con- 
vention? But anyway, I know no nepotism 
is involved—I’ve been told that. Look, it’s a 
good question. Let me say that I was just 
over at USIA last week at the swearing-in of 
Henry Catto, our new Director, former Am- 
bassador. I know that Henry is very excited 
about AAF’s volunteer work with the Pri- 
vate Sector Market Resource Committee. 

The important skills that our Eastern Eu- 
ropean friends acquire through your gener- 
osity will help provide the building blocks 
to establish a productive economy. David, I 
think the advertising community can show 
these nations how to transform—transmit, I 
should say, information swiftly and creative- 
ly. With the many public service announce- 
ments your industry produces, you help 
teach people about these important issues. 
In fact, as I recall, you helped create and 
produce the production of the Department 
of Energy’s “Do Your Part, Drive Smart” 
energy efficiency campaign. Now, that cam- 
paign showed us all how a few simple steps 
would help us become more energy effi- 
cient. 

And also, let me speak about a personal 
friend here. Look at the wondrous success 
of Jim Burke and the Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America. What a fantastic job 
Jim and the others—many of them with you 
today there—are doing. The advertising 
they’ve produced has helped stem the tide 
of illegal use of drugs by powerfully illus- 
trating the often-fatal consequences of drug 
use. The ads are superb. 

And every country has problems that can 
be addressed with effective public affairs 
advertising. And as countries begin to real- 
ize that they need help to communicate 
information, they'll do it with advertising. 
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So, a good question and a good way to 
end this teleconference. Thank you. Thank 
you all for what you’re doing. Thank you 
for having me in Nashville, and God bless 
you all. Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. in 
Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building via a two-way video and audio 
hookup with the meeting in Nashville. 


Remarks at James H. Groves Adult 
High School in Seaford, Delaware 


June 11, 1991 


Thank you so very much, and may I first 
thank our Governor. In my book, he de- 
serves not just two introductions but as 
many as you want to give him. He’s done a 
superb job. And he was one of the leaders 
in the classic Governors meeting at Char- 
lottesville and we tried to set—began to set 
and eventually set the national education 
goals for our great country. 

I want to thank all of you for this warm 
welcome. I especially want to say what a 
glorious and wonderful day it is for the par- 
ents and the families that are here today. 
And, of course, I was very pleased to come 
over here with the former Governor and 
now our great Secretary of Education. He’ll 
work you to death. Watch out. The guy is 
killing me because he is determined to see 
this America 2000 education program suc- 
ceed. I told him I’d help, and I’ve done 
nothing else since I said that. 

So, I’m delighted to be. But I can’t really 
think of any more important domestic chal- 
lenge than the success of Lamar Alexan- 
der’s and, I'll proudly say, my education 
program. And believe me, it is bipartisan. It 
isn’t Republican, it isn’t Democrat, it’s not 
liberal, it’s not conservative. It is good, 
sound educational policy for this, the great- 
est country on the face of the Earth. 

I am delighted to see Bill Roth. I don’t 
want to put a time mark on him, but he 
and I went to the Congress on exactly the 
same day—elected on the same day in 
1966—and he has represented this State 
with great distinction in a wide array of 
domestic matters and a wide array of for- 


eign affairs matters. And so I am pleased to 
be with him today. 

I want to salute your principal, Wayne 
Meluney, who I’m told has done a superb 
job here; and your superintendent, Superin- 
tendent Frunzi, who we heard from a little 
bit today. 

And finally, but perhaps most important, 
let me congratulate the graduates today, 
their friends and families. And I will say to 
Vicki—who looked a little bit nervous up 
here as she walked up, but did a superb, a 
super job on her speech—and to Bill Fritz 
sitting over here, what I got out of both you 
all’s speeches is family, faith, and determi- 
nation. If any three values ever came 
through, it was those. Thank you for giving 
us that great performance. Bill, thank you, 
sir. 

I appreciate your being here. I under- 
stand it wasn’t easy. After all, when you go 
to night school, you can’t always make it to 
a graduation during the day. Most of you, 
hopefully, are getting some sleep some- 
where along the line. And I remember 
when the teacher would want a note when- 
ever you missed a day of school. And today 
I understand a few of you could have used a 
note for your employers explaining why 
you’ve been absent from work. I can’t write 
notes for you, but I can thanx all of the 
employers out there who have their prior- 
ities right, who give a day off for a momen- 
tous occasion like this. 

The night school at Groves High School is 
one of the few of its kind in this country— 
that’s why Lamar and I wanted to come 
over here today—a night school fully ac- 
credited to grant a regular high school di- 
ploma. This should teach something to all of 
us who care about American education. 
Groves provides a shining example of the 
kind of innovative approach to education 
that I have in mind when I challenge our 
communities all across this country to 
become a nation of students. 

Many of you may know that back in April 
we came forth with this national education 
strategy—we call it America 2000—to help 
our schools and students reach the six ambi- 
tious education goals that I referred to— 
goals we’ve set for the year 2000. And that 
strategy moves toward the future on four 
tracks to achieve these six goals. 
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First, we start with building better and 
more accountable schools for today. Second, 
we want to create a new generation of 
American schools for tomorrow. And third, 
we've got to build a consensus that educa- 
tion doesn’t end when your high school 
days are over. Lamar referred to my experi- 
mentation and hopefully learning with a 
computer. But all of us have to go back to 
school to continue our education—really to 
continue to learn. It doesn’t matter where 
we stand in life. Young and old, we must 
become a nation of students. Fourth— 
fourth point—we must focus beyond the 
four walls of the classroom and cultivate 
communities where learning can happen 
and will happen. 


We're working with the Governors, with 
education and business leaders and many 
others to challenge every community across 
this country to make this a national crusade 
to improve our schools. 


I’m here to celebrate your part in this 
crusade. You’re an example. You may not 
realize it, but you are an example to many 
across this country. You’re a part in this 
crusade. We salute it—your choice to 
become students again. And I was so moved 
by what Bill said and by Vicki’s determina- 
tion. Each one of you made the choice to 
take on tremendous odds and to triumph 
over indifference. You found your way back 
to school, and in so doing, you found your 
way forward in life. 


And we’re doing a better job now getting 
the message out that our young people 
should stay in school. But we sometimes 
forget to keep reaching out to those who 
don’t stay in school. Too often, without in- 
tending to, we as a society act almost as if 
when you drop out, you drop off the end of 
the Earth. And that’s just not true—and 
you're living proof that it’s not true. 


You know firsthand that when you drop 
out, you can almost hear the doors to op- 
portunity slamming shut. But one door 
never closes. You can always return to 
school. One study shows that almost half of 
all students who drop out return to the 
classroom within 4 years. And in between, 
they learn the hard way that the world of 
work has little to offer for those who don’t 
have diplomas. Most of the time, the good 


750 


jobs and the promotions all go to people 
with the degree. 


Programs like this one offer a way back to 
school—a way up in the world. In a world 
of too many dashed hopes and dead ends, a 
school like Groves can open doors to a 
better future. 


The diploma that you receive today tells 
the world that you’ve done more than meet 
the prescribed State standards. You've re- 
turned to the classroom, you’ve cracked the 
books, you’ve stayed up late studying and 
learning—and you’ve made the grade. This 
diploma tells the world of your self-disci- 
pline and of your drive, and it testifies more 
eloquently than anyone ever can to the 
power of your will and your dreams. That, 
too, is what those valedictorian messages 
were about. 


Many of you traveled a very tough road 
to get here. And we’ve heard today from 
Vicki, Bill—how Vicki came to get a good 
education and then it was her children and 
her husband that taught her the true value 
of family. And we heard Bill, who most elo- 
quently talked about dropping out before 
most of today’s graduates, with all respect, 
were even born and how he came back to 
school 30 years later—six kids, one heart 
attack later. And no, there’s no link, I can 
testify, Bill, between the last two, six kids 
and the heart attack. [Laughter] But, look, 
here’s the point. He came back to finish 
that degree. But the best thing, the best 
thing, sir, about your story is not what you 
managed to do but where you're going 
from here. And you’ve won a scholarship to 
study, I’m told, at Delaware Technical and 
Community College. 


Each one of you, each one of you has a 
story. Consider Kathy Tucker. Fourteen 
years ago, Kathy got married. She went to 
work, she had a child—and she left school. 
And she promised herself she’d come back 
to finish high school when her own son 
started kindergarten. It took a little longer, 
but she kept that promise. And today she 
collects her diploma and she shows her 
three kids just what happens when you set 
a goal and refuse to let circumstance stand 
in your way. Now she’s a living portrait, if 
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you will, in self-determination and what it 
means to want an education so much that 
you'll work for it, you'll sacrifice for it, and 
you'll get it. 

I know many of the parents graduating 
today believe becoming students again has 
helped them become better teachers of 
their own children, and I’m sure that’s true. 
I want to say to Kathy Tucker and to all the 
parents before me here in the class of 91 
who have worked so hard to get here: 
You’ve already taught your kids something. 
You’ve already taught them a lesson in the 
value of learning. You’ve set an example. 

And finally, let me share a story about 
Rosemary Everton. She does not belong to 
today’s class—she graduated with the 
Groves class of 19 years ago. But her story 
ought to give you a glimpse of possibilities 
to come. Today, while you look back with 
quiet pride on all you’ve done to get here 
and the sacrifices you’ve made, Rosemary’s 
story lets you know that the doors you’ve 
opened may lead to a destiny even you 
cannot yet imagine. 

Rosemary Everton—she got married; she 
dropped out at the age of 15, even before 
she got to high school. And at 16, with a 
baby and a full-time job, she decided to go 
back to school. And for 2 years, she took 
lessons right here at Groves 4 nights a 
week. And she cared for a baby and held 
down. a job and built a sturdy marriage— 
and she got her degree. 

And she says, “To this day, I still do not 
know how I did it. I do know that after 
receiving a high school diploma this way, I 
felt there was nothing I could not do. And 
that’s what kept me going even when I felt 
there was no way I could do everything at 
once because I had already done everything 
at once.” 

Well, today, Rosemary Everton and her 
husband have their own company. They 
employ more than 200 people. And she has 
this to say about what Groves taught her: “I 
learned math, English, and history—but 
something more important, I learned that 
there’s nothing I can’t do with patience and 
perseverance.” 

For Rosemary, today’s success began with 
a small but sensible dream: to get that di- 
ploma. And you'll have to decide what lies 
over your own horizon. You’ve already 


taken that first step—that great step. And as 
Rosemary said, there’s nothing you can’t do. 

Everyone here today has made it to this 
place, this moment, with the help and en- 
couragement of others. Parents gave up a 
few evenings a week to babysit. Husbands 
or wives who did a few extra chores to let 
you go to class. Even children who worked 
hard to keep quiet around the house—some 
of them, not all—so you could study for that 
big test. And today, your family and friends 
share your joy and the pride you quite 
rightly feel. And let me say from the 
bottom of my heart, I know I do and I 
know that Secretary Lamar Alexander does 
and I know your Governor does. 

But today, you stand at center stage. I 
can’t wait to shake hands with each and 
every one of you. It’s a lot better than the 
Air Force Academy. They had 1,000 or 
something like that. [Laughter] And here 
we have some reasonable goal out there. 
[Laughter] But you’ve made it through 
school for one reason, and one reason 
alone—because you came back. And when 
it would have been easy to make excuses, so 
easy to cop out, you made demands on 
yourself. And you made it your mission to 
learn. You made your demands and you 
lived up to them. 

And once again, my thanks for this very 
warm welcome here today, and for this op- 
portunity to share in this special day. So, let 
me extend an invitation, which I’m sure 
many can’t accept because of what you’re 
doing, but tomorrow on the South Lawn of 
the White House, I’m going to be talking to 
some other extraordinary Americans about 
the challenges that we face as a nation. And 
it would be an honor to have today’s gradu- 
ates join us tomorrow evening at the peo- 
ple’s house—at the White House. 

Thank you all very, very much. And con- 
gratulations to each and every one of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:57 p.m. in 
the high school auditorium. In his opening 
remarks, the President referred to Governor 
Michael N. Castle of Delaware; Secretary of 
Education Lamar Alexander; and student 
speakers Victoria Eastburn and William 
Fritz. Following his remarks, the President 
returned to Washington, DC. 
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Nomination of Arthur Hayden Hughes 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Yemen 


June 11, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arthur Hayden Hughes, of 
Nebraska, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Yemen. He would succeed Charles F. 
Dunbar, Jr. 


Mr. Hughes currently serves as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Prior to 
this Mr. Hughes served as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the U.S. Embassies in: Tel Aviv, 
Israel, 1986-1989; The Hague, Netherlands, 
1983-1986; and Copenhagen, Denmark, 
1980-1983. In addition, Mr. Hughes served 
at the Department of State as: Director of 
the Secretariat Staff for the Executive Sec- 
retariat, 1978-1980; officer-in-charge of 
Spanish affairs, 1977-1978; and Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, 1976-1977. He also 
served as a political officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Bonn, Germany, 1973-1976. Mr. 
Hughes served at the State Department in 
Washington, DC, as staff assistant to the 
Under Secretary of State for Management, 
1971-1973; State Department representa- 
tive at the National Military Commander 
Center at the Department of Defense, 
1970-1971; and watch officer at the State 
Department Operations Center, 1970. 
From 1965 to 1967, Mr. Hughes served as 
consul at the U.S. consulate in Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. He entered the Foreign Service 
in 1965. 


Mr. Hughes graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska (B.A., 1961). He was born 
September 25, 1939, in Lincoln, NE. Mr. 
Hughes served in the U.S. Army, 1962- 


1963. Mr. Hughes is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Appointment of Gary J. Andres as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs 


June 11, 1991 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Gary J. Andres, of Virginia, to 
be Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs (House). 

Since 1989 Dr. Andres has served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Legisla- 
tive Affairs at the White House. Dr. Andres 
served from February 1988 to January 1989 
in the office of congressional affairs for 
George Bush for President and at the Presi- 
dential transition. From July 1985 to Janu- 
ary 1989, he was executive director for Fed- 
eral relations at Southwestern Bell Corp., in 
Washington, DC. From October 1983 to 
July 1985, Dr. Andres served as vice presi- 
dent for Prudential-Bache Washington re- 
search. In 1983 he was a legislative assistant 
to Congressman Carlos Moorhead (R-CA) 
and from 1982 to 1983 a legislative assistant 
to former Congressman Tom Corcoran (R- 
IL). 

Dr. Andres graduated from Wheaton Col- 
lege (B.A., 1977) and the University of Illi- 
nois (M.A., 1978; Ph.D., 1982). He has three 
children and resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Appointment of Arnold I. Havens as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs 


June 11, 1991 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Arnold I. Havens, of Virginia, 
to be Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs (House). 

Since 1989 Mr. Havens has been a part- 
ner with the law firm of White, Fine & 
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Verville in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
Mr. Havens served as minority counsel and 
staff director for the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee, from 1983 to 1986. 
From 1981 to 1983, Mr. Havens served as 
associate minority counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce, Transportation, and 
Tourism. From 1979 to 1981, Mr. Havens 
served as assistant to the chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board in Chicago, IL. 
From 1973 to 1979, he served as associate 
counsel, Office of Legislative Counsel, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Havens graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Illinois (B.A., 1969; LL.B., 1973). Mr. 
Havens is married to Debra Hardy Havens, 
has three children, and resides in McLean, 
VA. 


Executive Order 12765—Delegation of 
Certain Defense Related Authorities of 
the President to the Secretary of 
Defense 


June 11, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and my authority as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of Defense is 
hereby designated and empowered, without 
the approval, ratification, or other action by 
the President, to exercise the authority 
vested in the President by section 749 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to assign 
the command without regard to rank in 
grade to any commissioned officer other- 
wise eligible to command when two or 
more commissioned officers of the same 
grade or corresponding grades are assigned 
to the same area, field command, or organi- 
zation. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense is hereby 
designated and empowered, without the ap- 
proval, ratification, or other action by the 
President, to exercise the authority vested 
in the President by section 7299a(a) of title 
10 of the United States Code to direct that 
combatant vessels and escort vessels be con- 
structed in a Navy or private yard, as the 
case may be, if the requirement of the Act 
of March 27, 1934 (ch. 95, 48 Stat. 503) that 
the first and each succeeding alternate 
vessel of the same class be constructed in a 
Navy yard is inconsistent with the public 
interest. 


Sec. 3. For vessels, and for any major 
component of the hull or superstructure of 
vessels to be constructed or repaired for 
any of the armed forces, the Secretary of 
Defense is hereby designated and empow- 
ered, without the approval, ratification, or 
other action by the President, to exercise 
the authority vested in the President by 
section 7309(b) of title 10 of the United 
States Code to authorize exceptions to the 
prohibition in section 7309(a) of title 10 of 
the United States Code. Such exceptions 
shall be based on a determination that it is 
in the national security interest of the 
United States to authorize an exception. 
The Secretary of Defense shall transmit 
notice of any such determination to the 
Congress, as required by section 7309(b). 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of Defense may re- 
delegate the authority delegated to him by 
this order, in accordance with applicable 
law. 

Sec. 5. This order shall be effective imme- 
diately. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
June 11, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., June 12, 1991] 
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Proclamation 6303—National 
Scleroderma Awareness Week, 1991 


June 11, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


>A Proclamation 


Scleroderma, which literally means “hard 
skin,” is a connective tissue disorder in 
which excessive amounts of the protein col- 
lagen accumulate in the skin. In addition to 
the skin, scleroderma affects small blood 
vessels, muscles, and joints. It may also 
damage internal organs such as the esopha- 
gus, lungs, kidneys, and heart. 

Although scleroderma can strike men and 
women of any age, it occurs most often in 
women during their childbearing years. The 
disease is often painful, and it may cause 
disfigurement, disability, and even death. 
The impact on victims and their families— 
in terms of both physical and emotional suf- 
fering—is enormous. 

Fortunately, progress is being made in 
determining the cause of scleroderma and 
in developing more effective treatments for 
the disease. Researchers have developed an 
animal model that will help them to under- 
stand more about the nature and the pro- 
gression of scleroderma. They have also 
made an important finding in the discovery 
of abnormalities in collagen-producing cells, 
known as fibroblasts, among scleroderma 
victims. Furthermore, they have found that 
treatment with specific agents, such as d- 
penicillamine, may retard the hardening of 
collagen in the skin. 

As is the case with any other disease, it is 
very important to diagnose scleroderma in 
its early stages. Timely intervention, cou- 
pled with sound treatment, can improve 
the quality of life enjoyed by people with 
scleroderma until research yields a cure. 

To enhance public awareness of sclero- 
derma, the Congress, by House Joint Reso- 
lution 219, has designated the week begin- 
ning June 9, 1991, as “National Scleroderma 
Awareness Week” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
9, 1991, as National Scleroderma Awareness 
Week. I encourage the people of the United 
States to observe this week with appropri- 
ate programs and activities that will en- 
hance their understanding of scleroderma 
and the need for continued research. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 

George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., June 12, 1991] 


Proclamation 6304—Independence 
Day, 1991 


June 11, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 4, 1776, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, our 
Nation’s Founders boldly declared Ameri- 
ca’s Independence and affirmed the truth 
“that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
They did so knowing that they risked noth- 
ing less than their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. On this occasion, we 
celebrate that profound act of faith and 
courage and give thanks for the rich legacy 
of freedom that this country has enjoyed 
ever since. 

That legacy has enabled us to enjoy un- 
paralleled levels of security and prosperity, 
and it has inspired millions of people 
around the world in their own struggles for 
liberty and self-government. Thus, every 
picnic and parade, every backyard barbe- 
cue and public display of fireworks that 
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makes the Fourth of July a favorite summer 
holiday carries deeper symbolism and 
meaning. Each resonates with the singular 
joy of a free people. 

This year we are particularly grateful for 
the blessings of liberty because we have 
been reminded of the price that many 
brave and selfless individuals have been 
willing to pay to secure them. Just months 
ago, when forces led by a brutal tyrant in- 
vaded a small, defenseless country—raping, 
pillaging, and threatening not only the sta- 
bility of an entire region but also vital inter- 
ests of all freedom-loving peoples—thou- 
sands of courageous Americans answered 
the call of duty. Our-celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, 1991, is dedicated in a spe- 
cial way to them—to the regulars, reserv- 
ists, National Guardsmen, and members of 
the United States Merchant Marine who 
helped to liberate Kuwait. 

Of course, as we honor our Persian Gulf 
veterans, we also remember in prayer each 
of their comrades who made the ultimate 
sacrifice in service to our country. We 
salute with great pride and gratitute the 
military personnel who offered vital support 
for our mission from bases here at home 
and around the world, and we pay due trib- 
ute to all those who have served in the 
United States Armed Forces. 

The Americans who fought tyranny and 
lawlessness in the Persian Gulf have upheld, 
once again, the principles that were first 
affirmed on these shores 215 years ago 
when our Nation’s Founders elected “be- 
tween submission or the sword.” On this 
Independence Day—a day marked by tri- 
umphant homecomings and by the promise 
of a safer, more peaceful world—it is fitting 
that we recall the words that Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote shortly before his death on July 4, 
1826: 


All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. . . . These are grounds 
of hope for others. For ourselves, let 
the annual return of this day forever 
refresh our recollections of these 
rights, and an undiminished devotion 
to them. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby ask all Americans to join in celebrat- 
ing this 215th anniversary of our Nation’s 


Independence with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eleventh day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 

George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:46 a.m., June 12, 1991] 


Remarks to Members of the Defense 
Community at Andrews Air Force Base, 
Maryland 


June 11, 1991 


Thank you all very much. And I hope 
everybody’s enjoyed this tour as much as I 
have. And first, let me pay my respects to 
the men and women of the U.S. Air Force. 
I was telling General McPeak and the Sec- 
retary that I’m always so impressed by you 
all’s dedication, certainly service. And I’m 
just delighted to be here with those that 
have made this exhibition possible from the 
research stage and right on up until now. I 
want to salute Dick Cheney, of course; our 
leader—one of our leaders, Bob Dole is 
with us today; Don Rice, of course, our Sec- 
retary; General McPeak, you’ve heard me 
speak about him; and Members of the 
Senate who took the time to come out here 
today—our chairman, Sam Nunn, and 
others. And I’m just delighted you all are 
here. 

Senator Warner, Senator Nunn, and the 
members of the committee have been 
strong supporters of Stealth technology 
even before the first prototype F-117 in 
1977. And we’ve now seen the promise of 
Stealth fulfilled with a remarkable success 
of the F-117 in Desert Storm. 

The F-117 carried a revolution in warfare 
on its wings over Baghdad. And these re- 
markable aircraft flew only about 2 percent 
of the combat sorties, but struck over 40 
percent of the strategic targets. The success 
of the F-117 is a tribute to those men and 
women who could see—even in the seven- 
ties—the potential of Stealth, the need for 
Stealth, and had the strength and persever- 
ance to see it through. 
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Among those who deserve special credit 
for the accomplishment are the members of 
this committee who gave that plane, the F- 
117, their strong and continuous support. 
And there now is no question, Stealth 
works. And it’s been proven in combat. And 
it broke the Iraqis’ back, and it saved pre- 
cious American lives. It flew hundreds of 
sorties through the most heavily defended 
areas without a scratch. 

And the B-2 takes the next generation of 
Stealth and applies it to a strategic bomber. 
This leap in technology will make a unique 
contribution to nuclear deterrence and will 
deliver the enhanced conventional capabili- 
ties that F-117 pilots say they’d most like to 
have: more range, more payload. The B-2 
has 5-to-6 times the range and 10 times the 
payload—10 times the payload of the F- 
117. 

Some claim they don’t understand the 
mission of the B-2. Well, let me try to clear 
it up. The mission of the B-2 is deterrence: 
nuclear deterrence, conventional deter- 
rence, deterrence all across the spectrum. 
And with the smaller forces and budgets 
that we’re looking at in the nineties, that’s 
the kind of flexibility and value that Amer- 
ica needs. We need the B-2 bomber. We 
cannot allow the House actions that would 
terminate this vital program to stand. 

Partners with the B-2 in deterrence are 
the new cruise missiles that also embody 
Stealth technology, and they will provide a 
cost effective way to keep some of our 
older bombers viable, and they add a 
unique capability to even our most modern 
systems. 

No student of the Gulf war can doubt 
how the combination of cruise missiles and 
manned aircraft can overwhelm an enemy’s 
air defenses. 

And finally, Desert Storm should have 
made the importance of control of the air 
crystal clear to all. Air superiority—air supe- 
riority enabled the allied forces, air and sur- 
face, to operate with an effectiveness that 
amazed the world and, thank God, to oper- 
ate with allied casualties as low as possible. 

Today’s generation of fighters drove the 
Iraqi Air Force from the skies. The F-22, 
that we see here, the prototype of the next 
air superiority fighter, combined Stealth 
and maneuverability in a way that ensures 
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the American forces in the next century 
will be able to count on control of the air. 

Stealth has really brought a revolution to 
air power. It is a leap in technology that 
comes from American genius and ingenuity. 
It works, and it’s needed. And it’s an edge 
that can help guarantee our security in the 
ever more complex world that we will face 
in the future. And it’s an edge that I want 
to give our country, and an edge that 
America’s fighting men and women deserve 
to have should they ever be called on again. 

I'll fight for Stealth, and I will fight for 
the B-2. And I appeal to the leaders here 
today and to others in the Congress to step 
up to the challenge and give it full support 
and full funding this year. 

And I want to thank you again, every- 
body from the Senate that took the time to 
come out here today. And for those that are 
committed, let me tell you, please, let us 
know what we can do because this is priori- 
ty, not simply to the administration but, in 
my view, to the country. 

Thank you all very much for taking the 
time to join us. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:58 p.m. in 
Hangar 3 at the base. In his remarks, he 
referred to Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff; Secretary of Defense 
Dick Cheney; Robert Dole, Senate minority 
leader; Secretary of the Air Force Donald B. 
Rice; and Sam Nunn, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Prior to 
his remarks, the President participated in a 
briefing and toured strategic and tactical 
fighter aircraft at the base. A tape was not 
available for verification of the contents of 
these remarks. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on United States Agricultural Loan 
Credit to the Soviet Union 


June 11, 1991 


President Bush has informed President 
Gorbachev today that the United States will 
meet the Soviet request for up to $1.5 bil- 
lion in credit guarantees toward the pur- 
chase of American agricultural products. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ed Madigan will 
follow up immediately with Soviet officials 
to work out the details of this agreement. 
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The President’s offer specifies U.S. will- 
ingness to make the credit guarantees avail- 
able in three tranches over the next 9 
months—$600 million this month, $500 mil- 
lion in October 1991, and $400 million in 
February 1992. The President made this 
decision after having received the views of 
the Presidential delegation he sent to the 
U.S.S.R. in late May to study the grain re- 
quest and the food distribution system 
there. 

In addition to meeting the Soviet request 
for credit guarantees, the President today 
also expressed to President Gorbachev his 
continued interest in collaborating on a 
long-term effort to improve the food distri- 
bution system in the U.S.S.R., primarily 
through the introduction of market meas- 
ures. The United States is prepared to form 
a high-level team of Government and pri- 
vate experts to assist the Soviets in this 
effort. 

In making this decision, the President 
took into consideration the record of the 
Soviet Government in meeting its official 
obligations. The Presidént’s decision also 
followed assurances from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that the grains made available 
through the credit guarantees would be 
fairly distributed among Soviet Republics 
and the Baltic States. The President’s deci- 
sion reflects the administration’s desire to 
promote a continued positive evolution in 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship. In particular, 
we hope that this assistance will help to 
stabilize the food situation in that country. 


Note: The Press Secretary read the statement 
to reporters at 4:38 p.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President Alfredo Cristiani of El 
Salvador 


June 12, 1991 


President Bush. Let me say I am just de- 
lighted you’re here, and we have a lot to 
talk about when we're alone. But I'll say 
before we are, that we support you and 
what you're trying to do and the coura- 
geous steps you’ve taken—the free election 
process being part of it, of course—but 
what you're trying to do and bring peace 


there. And I must say you have our respect 
and full support. And let there be no doubt 
about that anywhere, in this country, in Sal- 
vador—wherever else it may be. 

Reporter. Mr. President are you taking 
questions from us today? 

President Bush. No questions today if you 
don’t mind. 

Q. Perhaps the President of El Salvador 
would like to. 

President Bush. Well, if he’d like to 
answer a question, but he knows that he’s 
going to have a press opportunity later on. 
He knows that seldom do I take them here, 
but he can do it any way he wants. I’m not 
trying to slant—— 

Q. Would you talk to us about the status 
of the investigation into the killings of the 
Jesuits, sir? 

President Cristiani. Afterwards, after 
we—there will be a press conference to- 
morrow. 

President Bush. 1 think that’s a better, 
more fair way to handle it so others can be 
there. That’s the way we like to do it, too. 

But I commend you on what you’re doing 
in that and many other cases there, too— 
many other moves towards true and open 
democracy. Let there be no—this adminis- 
tration for this President, strong. 

Q. Happy birthday. 

President Bush. It’s been a good one so 
far. 

Q. Will you call on me at your next news 
conference, sir? I was kinder and gentler 
this time. 

President Bush. You were. I noticed that. 
We're got to have one soon, provided you 
throw me a slow ball, softball. 

President Bush. May | say to the journal- 
ists, I want to repeat what I said in front of 
the last wave, which is that we strongly 
support this President and what he is doing 
carrying his country inexorably down the 
democratic path. And let there be no doubt 
about it, he has the full support of this ad- 
ministration. He’s taken on tough problems, 
handled them with dispatch. Some tough 
problems rémain, but there is no question 
in my mind that this President and his ad- 
ministration merits the full all-out support 
of the United States. 

And it is not his Government that is 
keeping peace from coming to his country 
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that had open and free certified elections, 
many more times than one. And it is the 
opposition, it is people who think they can 
use the gun to get what they should be 
willing to fight for at the ballot box. 

And so, I’m proud to have President Cris- 
tiani at my side. Today we’ve got lots to 
talk about, so you guys are almost history 
here—{laughter|—but thank you for 
coming. And I don’t take questions in the 
Oval Office, as ‘I’m sure most of you know. 
And I think the President will be having a 
press conference tomorrow some time. But 
I wanted to violate a rule that I have of not 
making comments because I feel so strongly 
about the need to support the President 
and the steps he’s taking there. 

Thank you all, and I hope you feel wel- 
come here in the States. 

Q. Thank you. Happy birthday again. 

President Bush. Oh, thanks. I thought I’d 
hate it, but so far it’s been very good. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 11:07 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
contents of these remarks. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
President Alfredo Cristiani of El 
Salvador and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


June 12, 1991 


President Bush. Mr. President, with your 
permission, let me just say that I was de- 
lighted to spend time talking and working 
today with a close friend of the United 
States, President Cristiani of El Salvador. 
And in greeting one of your predecessors, 
Dwight Eisenhower declared that: “Friends 
and countries are not measured by the 
extent of territory or the size of their popu- 
lation. They are measured by their dedica- 
tion to their friends, to common values, 
priceless values that free men possess above 
even life itself.” 

Thirty years later, those words still ring 
true. Through trying circumstances, El Sal- 
vador holds fast to its democratic traditions. 
And 7 times in 10 years, your courageous 
countrymen have voted in free and fair 
elections, proving to the world that, in Lin- 
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coln’s words, “the ballot is stronger than the 
bullet.” 

Mr. President, time and again you and 
the people of El Salvador have proved your 
doubters to be wrong. Political rights have 
flourished despite hardship and despite war. 
And your people enjoy freedom of speech 
like never before. Exiles who once feared 
for their lives have returned, come back 
home to campaign for office and build par- 
ties. 

You also have begun to lay liberty’s cor- 
nerstone—the rule of law. And you've 
strengthened the judicial system. You’ve ex- 
panded civilian authority over the police 
and military and you’ve committed yourself 
to dramatic reductions in armed forces. And 
you've strengthened protections for human 
rights. 

Soon, the trial of those accused in the 
1989 Jesuit murders will begin, and we 
know that you will press to see justice done 
in the case of this despicable crime. 

But as newly-freed people around the 
globe are learning, political freedom is con- 
nected to economic freedom. And here, 
too, your nation has taken dramatic strides. 
When you freed exchange rates, wiped out 
price controls, and clamped down on gov- 
ernment spending, your farmers, your 
workers, your investors responded with a 
burst of creativity and growth. Inflation fell 
last year, and exports rose by 17 percent. 
And in spite of guerrilla attacks on econom- 
ic targets your economy grew faster than it 
has since 1978—up 3.4 percent. 

This progress cannot continue indefinitely 
unless peace finally comes to El Salvador. 
Fortunately, you have led your people 
toward peace and reconciliation. You ex- 
tended the hand of forgiveness in your In- 
augural Address, and you told your country 
that time for negotiations had come and 
you offered to negotiate without precondi- 
tion. Throughout your country and the 
world, people of goodwill agree that time 
for peace has come. 

And now the FMLN guerrillas must show 
in word and deed that they want peace and 
its natural counterpart, democracy. The 
guerrillas agreed to negotiate a cease-fire 
for September of 1989. They showed no 
eagerness at all to meet that deadline. And 
then they promised the foreign ministers of 
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the European Commission a cease-fire by 
May 30th. But they were not truly commit- 
ted to that deadline either. And the killing 
and destruction, regrettably, continues. 

So, the world must ask: How many more 
Salvadorans must die before the guerrillas 
understand that Salvadorans want peace 
and freedom, not violence and war? I urge 
the guerrillas to return to the negotiating 
table and stay there until a cease-fire is 
reached. 

Mr. President, difficult steps lie ahead. 
But the world understands your commit- 
ment to peace, and democracy. The United 
States and the international community 
fully support your efforts for peace, and we 
will support sound peace accords in your 
brave land. 

We both serve at a time when freedom 
and democracy are sweeping the globe. 
Here in the Americas we are building 
something unprecedented in human histo- 
ry—the world’s first completely democratic 
hemisphere. And under your leadership, El 
Salvador has taken a place in that demo- 
cratic community, and within your borders 
hope flourishes. People have gotten into the 
spirit of national reconciliation and they 
now tolerate opposing views and they sup- 
port democratic institutions, and they have 
dedicated themselves to preserving human 
rights. These ingredients cannot help but 
produce peace. And when they do, your 
people will remember that your leadership 
made peace possible. 

Mr. President, I salute you, sir, for your 
courage and your leadership. You have my 
full confidence and support, the full confi- 
dence and support of our entire administra- 
tion. And Godspeed you and God bless your 
work on the road to peace for El Salvador. 
We are delighted you came here, sir. 

All yours. 

President Cristiani. Mr. President, first of 
all, I would like to not only thank your kind 
words that you have just expressed, and I 
certainly receive them not personally, but 
in the name of all Salvadorans. 

As you have expressed, the people of El 
Salvador have undergone quite a_ task. 
Hardship has been the name of the game in 
El Salvador for the past 10, 12 years. And 
the Salvadorans have always shown in gen- 
eral that they want peace, that they want 
democracy, and they want freedom. And 


the freedom of those who want their rights 
respected is also something that is cherished 
by all Salvadorans. 

And let me just say that the appreciation 
of the people of El Salvador, because they 
have found that in this quest for peace, 
freedom and democracy—that we have 
found a true partner in the United States. 
And certainly under your leadership, Mr. 
President, this has been increased to levels 
where we cannot but be grateful forever. 

We believe that it has been with the sup- 
port of the United States and other friendly 
nations that El Salvador has been able to 
overcome the hardships, and that, because 
of this support, it certainly motivates us to 
continue to work even harder to achieve 
what we all want to see in El Salvador, a 
truly peaceful society living and progressing 
as any other country in the world is doing. 

I would like to also thank you in the 
name of all our delegations for the kindness 
that you have shown and also the support 
that we have received from your words and 
that we go back encouraged to even work 
harder in order to get peace for our people 
as soon as possible. 

And just let me end by saying also that 
we lived through your endeavors in the 
Persian Gulf and that from the Salvadoran 
people, there is nothing but admiration as 
to your leadership. The way you handled 
the situation in the Gulf war was something 
that should be copied by anyone who wants 
to become a leader in their own countries. 
And we certainly can understand the diffi- 
culty of that decision that you had to take 
when you had to send young people to die 
for a cause, but a cause that was just and 
was right. And a cause that we certainly 
respected, and not only respected but also 
supported fully from our position in E] Sal- 
vador. And we certainly would like to say 
that there is great admiration for yourself 
and for the people of the United States for 
risking everything in order to preserve the 
rights anywhere in the world. And this is 
something that also encourages to move for- 
ward in this task. 

Please let me just end, Mr. President—I 
know that you have expressed once before 
that you do not like this to be remembered 
very often—but also we would like to wish 
you a very happy birthday. We hope that 
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the difficulties that you just went by with 
your health are certainly over and gone 
with. And we hope that you can certainly 
say—we can certainly say happy birthday 
for many, many years more. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you, sir. Thank you 
so much. 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to bash 
the Democrats tonight? 

The President. Stay tuned. 

Q. They’re saying all kinds of nasty things 
about you today. 

The President. Oh, it’s so discouraging. 
All I have is pleasant things to say about 
them, because we’ve got to work together 
to get a lot done. That’s what we’re trying 
to do. 

Q. Are you going to release the other $40 
million for El Salvador? 

The President. Vl tell you one thing— 
you're not going to hear anything if this 
thunderstorm comes through here and 
blasts us off our own lawn. 

Q. Sir, do you think you can change per- 
ceptions that you’re more of a foreign 
policy President than a domestic President? 

The President. Well, the truth always will 
out—that’s the way I look at it. It will be 
good. This isn’t going to be a harsh attack— 
and that’s what this is going to be about—— 

Q. Are you going to take the high road? 

The President.—, feel the one I feel most 
comfortable on. However——{laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:21 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the two Presidents met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office and with U.S. and 
Salvadoran officials in the Cabinet Room, 
and then attended a luncheon in the Old 
Family Dining Room. 


Proclamation 6305—Pediatric AIDS 
Awareness Week, 1991 


June 12, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) is always tragic, but especially so 
among children. According to the U.S. De- 
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partment of Health and Human Services, 
2,800 cases of pediatric AIDS have been 
reported in this country since 1982. That 
figure is expected to rise to between 6,000 
and 20,000 in the next few years. AIDS is 
already the ninth leading cause of death 
among children between the ages of one 
and four, and it is expected that, during the 
1990s, the disease will become an even 
more significant cause of death among chil- 
dren. 

Women who are infected with the human 
immuno-deficiency (HIV) virus can transmit 
the virus to their infants during pregnancy 
or at birth. Currently, about 84 percent of 
the AIDS cases in children result from per- 
inatal transmission. The outlook for HIV- 
infected babies is grim. Almost half of these 
children develop AIDS in their first year, 
and nearly 70 percent develop AIDS by the 
end of their second year. The median sur- 
vival time from diagnosis is 38 months, and 
it is only 6 months for babies who are diag- 
nosed with AIDS in their first year of life. 
Moreover, a disproportionate number of 
HIV-infected mothers are black or Hispan- 
ic, poor, or residents of the inner city; many 
of them will not survive to care for their 
babies. 

As part of their overall fight against 
AIDS, researchers at the National Institutes 
of Health are studying ways to prevent 
transmission of the HIV virus from mother 
to infant. They are also investigating ways 
to diagnose the infection in babies at the 
earliest possible moment. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and many private organizations 
throughout the United States are also work- 
ing diligently to educate the public about 
AIDS and to discourage the behaviors that 
can put parents and their children at risk. 

To enhance public awareness of pediatric 
AIDS, the Congress, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 91, has designated the week of June 10 
through June 16, 1991, as “Pediatric AIDS 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of June 10 
through June 16, 1991, as Pediatric AIDS 
Awareness Week. I call upon health organi- 
zations, the communications media, and the 
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people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate programs and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 

George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:57 a.m., June 13, 1991} 


Nomination of Christopher W.S. Ross 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Syria 

June 12, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Christopher W.S. Ross, of 
California, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Syrian Arab Republic. He 
would succeed Edward P. Djerejian. 

Since 1988 Ambassador Ross has served 
as the U.S. Ambassador to the Democratic 
and Popular Republic of Algeria. Prior to 
this, Ambassador Ross served at the Depart- 
ment of State as Executive Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 1985- 
1988, and as Director of Regional Affairs at 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, 1984-1985. Ambassador Ross 
served as special assistant to the special 
Presidential envoys to Lebanon, the Middle 
East, and Tel Aviv, 1982-1984; at the De- 
partment of State as a public affairs adviser 
at the Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, 1981-1982; and as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embassy in Al- 
giers, Algeria, 1979-1981. Ambassador Ross 
served with the U.S. Information Agency in 
several capacities: public affairs officer in 
Algiers, Algeria, 1976-1979; information of- 
ficer in Beirut, Lebanon, 1973-1976; branch 
public affairs officer in Fez, Morocco, 1970- 
1973; junior officer trainee in Tripoli, Libya, 
1969-1970; and public affairs trainee in 
Washington, DC, 1968-1969. Ambassador 
Ross entered the U.S. Information Agency 
in 1968. 

Ambassador Ross graduated from Prince- 
ton University (A.B., 1965) and Johns Hop- 


kins University (M.A., 1967). He was born 
March 3, 1943, in Quito, Ecuador. Ambassa- 
dor Ross is married and resides in Algiers, 
Algeria. 


Nomination of Jeffrey C. Martin To Be 
General Counsel at the Department of 
Education 


June 12, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jeffrey C. Martin, of Ten- 
nessee, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Education. He would succeed 
Edward C. Stringer. 

Currently, Mr. Martin serves as a consult- 
ant to the Secretary at the Department of 
Education in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
Mr. Martin served with the law firm of Shea 
& Gardner as a partner, 1985-1991; as an 
associate, 1980-1985; and as an associate 
with Barnes Hickman, Pantzer & Boyd, 
1979-1980. From 1978 to 1979, Mr. Martin 
served as a law clerk to the Honorable 
Spottswood W. Robinson III, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. 

Mr. Martin graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1975) and the University of 
Chicago Law School (J.D., 1978). Mr. Martin 
was born December 5, 1953, in Columbus, 
OH. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Silver Spring, MD. 


Remarks on the Administration’s 
Domestic Policy 


June 12, 1991 


Thank you all very much. Thank you, but 
don’t give up your daytime work. /Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you all, and good evening. Mem- 
bers of our Cabinet here, Governor Camp- 
bell and Governor Mike Castle. Honored 
guests. Dr. Benjamin Payton, and old 
friend, the President’ of Tuskegee Universi- 
ty who brings a lifelong commitment to our 
historically black colleges and universities, 
welcome. Drew Batavia, winner of the 1988 
Distinguished Disabled American Award, 
welcome to you, sir. To Robert Egger, 
founder of the D.C. Central Kitchen, and 
the 60 other Points of Light who are here 
tonight, your work inspires this nation. 
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Mayor Hackett, of Memphis, is with us; 
Mayor Myric, of Charlotte; County Commis- 
sioner Klinger, good to see you all again. 
And I see Paul O’Neill over here, the chair- 
man of ALCOA, a dedicated advocate for 
educational excellence. And to the rest of 
this extraordinary gathering—leaders of 
businesses and veterans groups, associations, 
volunteer organizations, education partner- 
ships, those who are working for home own- 
ership—all those who make America the 
land of opportunity, welcome to the White 
House. 

I might add that also with us is Anthony 
Henderson—I don’t see him—there he is 
right there, my man—Anthony Henderson 
is a youngster from Barcroft Elementary 
School across the river there in Arlington. 
You may remember that when I visited his 
class, Anthony’s the one who asked me to 
prove that I was the President of the 
United States. And here he is—{/aughter|—I 
had to show him my driver’s license and my 
credit card. [Laughter] Anthony, do you be- 
lieve me now? All okay, all right. And wel- 
come. I’m just delighted you’re here. 

Over the past 30 months, this world has 
changed at a dramatic pace. America has 
been called upon to meet one challenge 
after another. And meet them we did— 
each and every one of them. From Eastern 
Europe, to Panama, to the Persian Gulf, our 
country stands as a strong champion of free- 
dom. 

Ninety-eight days ago, I asked the Con- 
gress to tackle the urgent problems on the 
homefront with that same energy that we 
dedicated to tackling the crisis on the bat- 
tlefront. I spelled out my domestic prior- 
ities—setting out, I'll admit, an ambitious 
agenda founded upon enhancing economic 
growth, investing in our future, and increas- 
ing opportunity for all Americans. I sent to 
the Congress literally hundreds of recom- 
mendations for legislative change. Then I 
specifically asked that Congress pass just 
two laws in 100 days—a comprehensive an- 
ticrime bill and a transportation bill. 

Now, you've heard a lot about that lately, 
but this kind of challenge is not new. Presi- 
dents as different as Johnson and Ford have 
a history of encouraging the Congress to 
meet a deadline. In fact, Lyndon Johnson, 
in his State of the Union Address in January 
of 1964, challenged the Congress to act on 
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at least eight broad domestic issues, all 
within 5 months. And I thought 100 days 
was fairly reasonable. And I wasn’t asking 
the Congress to deliver a hot pizza in less 
than 30 minutes. [Laughter] That would be 
revolutionary for a Congress. I only asked 
for two pieces of legislation in 100 days. It’s 
now clear that neither will be on my desk 
by Friday. 

And, look, I’m disappointed, but, frankly, 
I’m not surprised. Tonight I’d like to put 
this all in—try to put it in some perspective. 
I haven’t asked you here to sit through a 
litany of programs and policies. We have a 
long list of legislative priorities already 
before the Congress, awaiting congressional 
action. I won’t repeat that list here tonight. 
But rather, I’d like to do something differ- 
ent and describe to you how I personally 
see the shared strength and promise of 
America. 

It is hard for the American people to un- 
derstand, frankly, why a bill to fight crime 
cannot be acted on in 100 days; or why 
Congress can’t pass a highway bill in 100 
days. But, look, if it can’t be done, if 100 
days isn’t enough, let me just ask this rhe- 
torical question: How many days are? 

These are important issues, and there are 
many, many others. And most Americans 
believe fear of crime and violence threatens 
our most basic freedoms and denies us op- 
portunity. They also believe that we must 
invest in our future to provide an infra- 
structure for those who come along after us. 
So they don’t understand—the American 
people don’t understand the complications 
and the inaction and the bickering—par- 
ticularly when so many do understand what 
it takes to solve problems in their own 
neighborhoods: commitment, compassion, 
and courage. 

I cannot fully explain this inaction to the 
American people. As I said, I’m disappoint- 
ed, but not surprised. But I can say this as 
partial consolation: America’s problem-solv- 
ing does not begin or end with the Con- 
gress—nor with the White House. 

Yes, it would help if Congress would do 
what people are asking of them. And I'll 
keep working with the Congress—my hand 
remains extended. But we cannot let Con- 
gress discourage or deter us from meeting 
our responsibilities. 
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I believe that the people gathered here 
tonight, under the twilight shadow of our 
magnificent Washington’s Monument, un- 
derstand this better than most. You are ex- 
traordinary Americans, representing thou- 
sands of others. You bring to life the genius 
of the American spirit. And it is through 
you and with you that we can solve our 
most pressing problems. Together we can 
transform America, and create whole and 
good communities everywhere. Tonight, all 
Americans can help lead the way. 

A great nation has the courage to be 
honest about itself. And we are—let’s never 
forget it—we are a great nation. I believe 
that absolutely, as do you. 

We are indisputably the world’s most 
powerful force for freedom and economic 
growth. Still, no one can deny that we have 
these enormous challenges. Not all Ameri- 
cans are living the American Dream by a 
long shot. Many can’t even imagine it. 

There are impoverished Americans, the 
poor and the homeless, the hungry and the 
hopeless, many unable to read and write. 
There are Americans gone astray, the kids 
dragged down by drugs, the shattered fami- 
lies, the teenage mothers struggling to 
cope. Then there are Americans uneasy, 
troubled and bewildered by the dizzying 
pace of change. 

For many years I’ve crisscrossed this 
country, as many here have. As President, 
part of my job—and it really is an exciting 
part—is going to the small towns and the 
big cities, and the schools, the neighbor- 
hoods and the factories—those are the 
places where you discover what’s good and 
right about our country—and what’s going 
wrong, too. 

The state of our nation is the state of our 
communities. As our communities flourish, 
our nation will flourish. So we must seek a 
nation of whole communities, a nation of 
good communities—an America, whole and 
good. 

What defines such a community? First, it 
is one that cares for the needs of its young 
people by building character—values and 
good habits for life. Second, it’s a communi- 
ty that provides excellent schools—schools 
that spark a life-long interest in learning. 
Next, there is opportunity and hope— 
rooted in the dignity of work and reward 


for achievement. Fourth, it’s where people 
care about their health and their environ- 
ment—and where a sense of well-being and 
belonging is nurtured. And finally, all of its 
neighborhoods are decent and safe. 

Because millions of Americans have 
chosen to lead the way, these are not 
simply dréams. Thousands of whole and 
good communities already flourish in Amer- 
ica—communities where ordinary people 
have achieved the American Dream. We 
should never in our anguish lose sight of 
that. America is the most productive, pros- 
perous, enlightened nation on 
nation that can do anything. And we can do. | 
even better. 

We should be confident as a country 
about what lies ahead. America has a track 
record of success—success shaped with our 
own hands. Sometimes in our impatience, 
yes, we’ve made mistakes—but when we 
do, we dust ourselves off and go at it again. 
Every American should take pride in this 
country’s fundamental goodness—decency. 
Each of us must resolve in our own hearts 
that for all the good we’ve done, it’s time to 
do better—much, much better. 

Conventional wisdom in our day once 
held that all solutions were in the hands of 
government—call in the best and the 
brightest, hand over the keys to the nation- 
al treasury. Bigger government was better 
government: compassion was measured in 
dollars and cents, progress by price tag. We 
tried that course. As we ended the ’70s, our 
economy strangling on inflation, soaring in- 
terest rates and unemployment, America 
turned away from government as “the 
answer.” 

So, conventional wisdom then turned to 
the genius of the free market. We began a 
decade of exceptional economic growth— 
and created 20 million new jobs. And yet, 
let’s face it, many of our streets are still not 
safe, our schools have lost their edge, and 
millions—millions still: trudge the path of 
poverty. There is more to be done, and the 
marketplace alone can’t solve all our prob- 
lems. 

Is the harsh lesson that there must always 
be those who are left behind? America 
must have but one answer, and that answer 
is, no. There is a better way, one that com- 
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bines our efforts—those of a government 
properly defined, the marketplace properly 
understood, and services to others properly 
engaged. This is the only way—all three of 
these—to an America whole and good. 

It requires all three forces of our national 
life. First, it requires the power of the free 
market; second, a competent, compassion- 
ate government; and third, the ethic of 
serving others, including what I call the 
Points of Light. These three powerful forces 
create the conditions for communities to be 
whole and free—and it’s time that we har- 
nessed all three of them. 

In our complex democracy, power is frag- 
mented. And that can be frustrating. But on 
balance it’s for the good. And power tends 
to move toward those who serve the great- 
er good: entrepreneurs like John Bryant, a 
young self-starter who has built a multimil- 
lion-dollar enterprise and now helps rebuild 
inner-city Los Angeles; caring individuals 
like Mack Stolarski, a retired carpenter who 
now helps his student apprentices repair 
homes for the poor and disabled. 

And because of the power of the free 
market, what so much of the world can 
only imagine, we take for granted: abun- 
dant food on the shelves of our supermar- 
kets, quality products at our shopping cen- 
ters. Nothing beats the free market at gen- 
erating jobs and income and wealth and a 
better quality of life. 

The good news in communities is that the 
free market is now applying its resources 
and know-how to our social problems. Many 
companies, recognizing that tomorrow’s 
workers are today’s students, are leaders of 
a revolution in American education—part- 
ners in the exciting America 2000 strategy. 
Others are crusaders for environmental pro- 
tection, while still others are innovators 
from health care to child care. 

Transforming America requires not only 
the power of the free market, but also a 
dynamic government. To be the enlight- 
ened instrument of the people—the govern- 
ment of Jefferson and Lincoln and Roose- 
velt, and the embodiment of their vision—it 
must truly be a force for good. 

I believe in this kind of government—a 
government of compassion and compe- 
tence. And I believe in backing it up with 
action. Here tonight, for example, is Mrs. 
Lauren Jackson-Floyd, one of the first Head 
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Start graduates. Now she teaches preschool- 
ers in that same marvelous program. Her 
success is why we expanded Head Start by 
almost three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
And last year I signed our child care bill to 
expand parents’ choices in caring for their 
children. 

And we fought for a Clean Air Act that 
puts the free market in the service of the 
environment—and we won that one. And 
the Americans with Disabilities Act, the 
most important civil rights bill in decades, 
has brought new dignity and opportunity to 
our nation’s disabled. Disability leaders like 
Justin Dart and Sandy Parrino and Evan 
Kemp were right here, right on this plat- 
form when I signed it, and they’re with us 
tonight. 

Jack Kemp and I stood with Ramona 
Younger across the river in Charles Hous- 
ton Community Center, over there in Alex- 
andria. And if the Congress enacts our 
HOPE Initiative—H-O-P-E—these public 
housing tenants can become America’s 
newest home owners. Dewey Stokes here, 
President of the Fraternal Order of Police, 
wants to help make our neighborhoods 
safer, and that’s why he supports our crime 
bill. And if we get a civil rights bill—and I 
want one—like the one I sent to Congress, 
we will take an important step against dis- 
crimination in the workplace. 

This is not big government—this is good 
government. 

And finally, along with the forces of the 
free market and the government, we must 
add this ethic of voluntary service—we call 
it Points of Light. This is not a phrase about 
charity. It’s about the light that is within us 
all, in our hearts. A light that brightens the 
lives of others and makes whole the lives of 
those who shine it. I love Randy Travis’ 
new song. It says, “a ray of hope in the 
darkest hour”. 

Points of light is a call to every American 
to serve another in need. But no one of us 
can solve big problems like poverty or drug 
abuse all by ourselves. Only the combined 
light from every school, every business, 
place of worship, club, group, organization 
in every community can dissolve the dark- 
ness. 

Whether a company holds an after-hours 
literacy program for its workers, a police 
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station counsels tough kids, or third-graders 
phone lonely homebound citizens—these 
senior citizens assigned to their rooms— 
points of light show those in need that their 
lives truly matter. 

Government and the market, joined with 
Points of Light, will overwhelm our social 
problems. And this is how we must guaran- 
tee the next American century. Every 
person, every business, every school board, 
our associations, our clubs, our places of 
worship—we all have the duty to lead. 

And only then—only then can we truly 
think and act anew. And now Congress, too, 
must understand the successes and the fail- 
ures of the past and help us forge a certain 
future in America. 

You people gathered here tonight repre- 
sent those who refuse to rest easy. I look 
out and I see so much reflected in your 
faces—the strength, the conviction, the 
commitment. You represent those millions 
of Americans who use power to achieve a 
greater good. And I know because you 
brought me into your homes and your 
neighborhoods and your schools and your 
churches. 

And last year, I walked through a re- 
claimed crack house in Kansas City with Al 
Brooks, the leader of an anticrime coalition. 
And I learned more about how we can fight 
crime in 2 hours than in 2 months of TV 
news. 

Another day I visited General Hospital 
here in DC, and held a tiny boarder baby in 
my arms, the child of cocaine addicts. And 
the remarkable dedication—I wish every 
one of you could have been with me—the 
remarkable dedication of the women who 
rescued these babies was just as moving. 
America needs to hear that story, too. 

Just a few months ago, I dropped in on a 
little West Virginia school in a town called 
Slanesville. The National Teacher of the 
Year teaches remedial reading there. And 
her name is Rae Ellen McKee, and she’s 
here tonight. And visiting her gave me the 
opportunity to say to the Nation, “Thank 
God for our teachers”. 

And just yesterday, Lamar and I—Lamar 
Alexander, the Secretary, and I flew over 
and I spoke before the graduating class of 
the James H. Groves Adult High School in 
Sussex County. And we were the guests of 
the Governor, Mike Castle. And I invited 


the class to join us tonight. And I went 
there with the Governor and the Secretary 
to honor these men and women who had 
the courage to go back to school and get 
their diplomas. And they honored us by 
telling America to be a nation dedicated to 
lifelong learning. 

These are the Americans who love this 
country for what it is and for what it can 
become. These are the Americans who 
make this a nation of boldness—filled with 
problem solvers, gifted with the American 
tradition of living up to our ideals. And 
these are the Americans who prove that no 
one in America is without a gift to give, a 
skill to share, a hand to offer. 

This is the genius of America—ordinary 
Americans doing extraordinary things. 

The Congress can refer our proposals to 
its committees and tie itself up with debate, 
and produce complicated and sometimes 
expensive and sometimes unworkable legis- 
lation. But in the end, we and them must 
carry forward the magic of America. We 
must carry forward what is good, and reach 
out and embrace what is best and we must 
do the hard work of freedom. You see, I 
know you have. And I know you will. 
Through you, our country can become an 
America whole and good. 

For that our country is grateful, and be- 
cause of that our country—the greatest and 
freest on the face of the Earth—will prevail. 

Thank you all very, very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 8:02 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. Carroll Camp- 
bell of South Carolina; Gov. Michael N. 
Castle of Delaware; and Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Jack Kemp. 
The audience of invitees, made up of elect- 
ed officials, service organization representa- 
tives, and Point of Light award recipients 
sang a chorus of “Happy Birthday” to the 
President when he appeared on the South 
Lawn. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the contents of these remarks. 


Remarks on Childhood Immunization 
June 13, 1991 


The President. Let me just say at the 


outset of these remarks how proud I am of 
our Secretary, who is taking the lead in 
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matters like immunization, the subject at 
hand today, and so many others, going 
across this country, the message of hope, 
recognizing our shortcomings, but also out- 
lining programs that are essential to the 
health of this nation. . 

I’m delighted to see Chairman Whitten 
here, long interested in the health of our 
children, and Congressman Norm Lent and 
three Senators whose passion is this kind of 
caring for others. And I’m talking about 
Senator Bumpers, Senator Hatch, and Sena- 
tor Chafee, all with us here today. 

And I also want to just second the motion 
as to what Lou said about Assistant Secre- 
tary Mason and Surgeon General Novello 
and, of course, our old associate here who 
now heads the Center for Disease Control, 
Bill Roper. Welcome back, Bill. Glad to 
have you here. 

And let me also salute, because this is 
vital to success of a program like this, the 
State and local health officials. And I’d be 
remiss if I didn’t signal out this dressy 
bunch of kids here in the front row. They 
look great, and there’s a certain symbolism 
of having them with us today. And thank 
you—their teachers and their families—for 
bringing them our way. To them I say I'll 
try to be brief. [Laughter] As with immuni- 
zation, this will only hurt a little. [Laughter] 

When we announced our national educa- 
tion goals, the very first was that by the 
year 2000 all children in America will start 
school ready to learn. And that’s one reason 
we put such emphasis on our Healthy Start 
Initiative. Every child deserves a chance. 
And in the 1990's, no child in America 
should be at risk to deadly diseases like 
diptheria and polio or the one that Lou was 
stressing here today, measles. 

A decade ago, we hoped to eradicate 
these threats. And thanks to those of you 
here today and many others across our 
country, we have made _ remarkable 
progress. And on behalf of a grateful nation 
then, let me thank all of you and others like 
you for what you have done by being in the 
leadership role in these important ques- 
tions. 


I urge you to get on now with the job at 
hand because, despite our successes, 1990 
brought the largest number of measles cases 
since 1977—1977—a 50-percent increase 
over ‘89. And that’s why I, again, commend 
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the Secretary of HHS Dr. Sullivan, and Dr. 
Mason, Surgeon General Novello, and Mr. 
Roper and others for performing their HHS 
SWAT team to visit six major cities—Lou 
gave you the names—work with State and 
local officials—some of you here today. 

And they want to learn why kids aren’t 
getting immunized. And they want to get 
every community mobilized. And out of this 
testing they’ll come forward with ideas that 
I hope will help this nation’s health. 

We’ve got to find out what works and 
make sure the word spreads so that the 
disease does not. By getting to kids at an 
earlier age, by educating parents, and find- 
ing creative ways to get them into the clin- 
ics, we can see that no child is left vulnera- 
ble without a vaccine for preventable child- 
hood diseases. 

My budget for ’92 calls for an additional 
$40 million for the CDC immunization pro- 
gram, targeted especially to communities 
where the need is the greatest. Overall, 
Federal funding for immunizations has 
more than doubled since ’88. But a problem 
like this one won’t be solved by directives 
out of the White House or out of HHS or 
out of NIH or wherever. We’ve got to as- 
sault it from all angles and levels with 
public health efforts with creative partner- 
ships between the nonprofits and the pri- 
vate sector with conscientious action on the 
part of parents, teachers and citizens. 

And we have plenty of vaccines. But we 
must do the hard work of logistics, of plan- 
ning, of coordination to get the medicine to 
kids who need it, especially in the urban 
neighborhoods. 

So, let me thank all of you here today, 
singling out a few Points of Light in this 
effort: the Junior Leagues, the Children’s 
Action Network, and many other organiza- 
tions and individuals who have been com- 
mitted to childhood immunization pro- 
grams for years. You’ve been doing the 
Lord’s work for years, long before we’ve 
got the proper focus on it here at the Fed- 
eral Government. Your remarkable work to 
build awareness will get results. And I’m 
certain of that. 

Throughout our health policy programs, 
we’re putting new emphasis on prevention. 
America’s a humane and caring society that 
cannot condone unnecessary suffering. And 
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what’s more, to remain a vital society, we 
can’t afford to waste human resources 
either. Disease prevention represents our 
best opportunity to reduce the ever-increas- 
ing portion of our resources that we now 
spend to treat preventable illnesses. 

For the sake of children who need pro- 
tection from childhood diseases, we need to 
try creative ideas like “one-stop shopping” 
for health care, and escorted referral for 
“express lane” immunization at clinics. By 
encouraging all health care professionals 
never to miss a chance to give a shot, we'll 
have a fighting chance to get ahead of these 
diseases. 

Along with all who serve in health care, 
today I call on every parent everywhere in 
America: Don’t take a chance. The facilities 
are there. The vaccines are available. Call 
your local public health official or your own 
physician. Please, make sure your child is 
immunized. 

A deadly plague called polio threatened 
my generation, darkened the fun of sum- 
mers and crippled and killed kids. But 
American ingenuity, fantastic research, 
stopped that killer. And while some say 
each generation repeats the mistakes of the 
last, no generation in America should suffer 
the plagues of the past. 

American decency demands that we not 
let complacency lead to contagion, and 
never let apathy lead to epidemic. So, with 
the efforts of people like you, with the help 
from these five Congressmen and many 
Members of Congress and many others— 
Chairman Whitten, Norm Lent, Senator 
Bumpers, Senator Hatch, and Senator 
Chafee—the help of these leads—who else 
did I miss? Where is ArlenP Now, Senator 
Specter has done something he normally 
doesn’t do, he’s blended in with the crowd 
back there. [Laughter] But you should be 
sitting up here so I could finger you. But 
stand up, because I want these other—or 
you could come up with us. But Senator 
Specter has been a leader in this whole 
quest for helping kids. 

So, it’s a cooperative effort. And I’m 
going to approach it that way as we—I hope 
our Department is. I know Lou Sullivan is. 
And it’s not just the Members of Congress, 
nor the President of the United States; it’s 
all of you. Many of you have been out front 
long before we have. But I thank you. I 


salute you. And now let’s go out and get the 
job done. And thanks for coming to the 
White House on this beautiful day. 

And, Arlen, if you all would come up, let 
me just get one quick picture with our 
health professionals here. 

Thank you all very, very much. 

Reporter. Mr. President, who will submit 
your health package to Congress? Who will 
submit it, sir? 

The President. —piece by piece. You’re 
hearing a very important part of it right 
now. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:26 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Jamie L. Whitten, 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, and James O. 
Mason, Assistant Secretary for Health at the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
and Head of the U.S. Public Health Service. 


Remarks at the Groundbreaking 
Ceremony for the Hospital for Sick 
Children 


June 13, 1991 


Thank you all very, very much. We got a 
tent, we have clowns. What else is there? 
[Laughter] This is wonderful. 

Listen, thanks for that warm welcome. 
And Barbara and I have been looking for- 
ward to this. And I want to acknowledge a 
special friend of yours, a friend of medi- 
cine’s who came out with me here today, 
our Secretary of HHS Dr. Lou Sullivan. We 
just came from the Rose Garden where we 
talked about the importance of childhood 
immunization. And I want to tell you, the 
more I see and listen to our Secretary, 
whom we’ve known before he became Sec- 
retary—Morehouse School of Medicine, 
where he was a head—the more I respect 
his work for this country, particularly for 
the children of this country. 

We’re also honored to have with us today, 
resplendent in uniform, Dr. Antonia No- 
vello, who with such a poignant firsthand 
knowledge she has of the critical need for 
this kind of hospital of compassion. And a 
special greeting to Dr. Constance Battle 
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who I met, the hospital CEO, medical di- 
rector, and guiding spirit. 

And to Stephen Montgomery, the intro- 
ducer, the chairman of this hospital’s board, 
a person who epitomizes what we refer to 
as the Points of Light. Let me say to you 
and all the other volunteers and all the 
others that give their lives to helping others 
here, we are very, very grateful to you. 


And to the representatives of the District 
that are with us today, may I salute you. 
And welcome also to the doctors, the 
nurses, the therapists, the aides, the volun- 
teers who fill these halls with life and love. 
A special welcome—a special welcome to 
the parents who are here, but even more 
than that, most of all to the kids themselves 
right over here. 


Barbara and I are thrilled to be here. She 
heard that 62 years ago, the First Lady, 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, laid the cornerstone 
of the main building here. And so, she and I 
are both thrilled that we'll get to do this job 
today. She talked with me about her very 
moving visits here, and she speaks for the 
mothers’ special love for those most in 
need. 


Some of you kids have been to our house, 
the White House, the people’s house, when 
you’ve come for Christmas tours. But I 
wanted to see this place for myself. And 
you know something, I’m sure that Barba- 
ra’s stories even didn’t prepare me for the 
majesty of this place. I expected to feel sad- 
ness when I got out of the car, and I felt a 
sense of joy and real hope projected by 
those who have committed a lot of their 
lives to helping others here. As parents, we 
desperately want to protect our kids; we 
want to spare them pain or fear. And that’s 
why our hearts go out to families whose 
kids lie in incubators or cribs, wheelchairs 
behind the walls here. And it’s hard to face 
a world in which your children suffer: You 
ride an emotional rollercoaster, and you 
must draw upon all reserves of courage and 
love and certainly faith just to make it 
through each day. 

These marvelous kids—and I wish all of 
you could see them from this vantage point, 
at least the ones we have with us—have 
won their first great battle, the battle for 
life. And now they’re fighting the battle for 
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recovery. And my money’s on them; I be- 
lieve they’re going to make it. And they’re 
being very good listening to all of this. 
[Laughter] And this is the place where they 
start. It may be hard for some of us to walk 
into a hospital, I confess that myself, but 
you get drawn into the drama of life within 
its walls. And you see notes at the end of 
the cribs, I’m told, “She smiles when 
tummy is rubbed,” or “He reaches for 
panda when it’s moved away.” Some tiny 
bodies bear the marks of what brought 
them here, regrettably, society’s ailments: 
abuse, accidents, drugs. But the staff's love 
and care casts a special light upon every- 
thing. 

I was reminded of a Bible verse that de- 
scribes apostles who did their work because 
it was right: “We were gentle among you 
like a nurse taking care of her children.” 
The Bible says that. Gentle among us like 
the nurse in a rocking chair, cradling an 
infant swathed in tubes, or the one who 
dressed the comatose girl in a new dress. 
The little girl in her twilight world will 
never see her outfit, but it shows that some- 
body cares. Gentle like the senior citizen 
volunteer sitting next to a window, feeding 
the blind toddler on his lap. The caregivers 
have created within a maze of machines 
and respirators a human world; a communi- 
ty of hugs and kisses, a world where people 
talk not of how sick the kids are—that’s 
with them every day—but of how well they 
can be; a world where a nurse, explaining 
why she does what she does, says without 
pausing to think it over, “They feel our 
love.” 


You know, when you’re dealing in medi- 
cine, whether you’re a doctor or not, we 
toss around the word “miracle” a lot. But 
this hospital reminds of its true meaning. A 
real miracle is saving one child. It’s watch- 
ing a toddler take that first unassisted 
breath in his life. It’s seeing a young girl, 
paralyzed from the neck down, learning to 
draw with her mouth. Well, Bobetta, I’m 
talking about you. Or it’s saying goodbye to 
a boy who came 14 months ago as a prema- 
ture newborn and who will be leaving next 
month, going home with his mom and dad. 

Really, I think, that’s the legacy of the 
Hospital for Sick Children. It’s a legacy that 
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must spread. I was amazed to hear that this 
is one of only a handful of similar hospitals 
in this country. We need more places like 
this, transitional care facilities for kids who 
no longer require a hospital’s acute care, 
but who aren’t well enough to go home yet. 
We need communities like this, where par- 
ents can apply the salve of love and can 
learn how to care for their kids in the years 
ahead. And the staff here, I’m told, is devel- 
oping a magnificent program that shows 
how to set up this kind of hospital. 


I hope health care professionals across 
this country will learn from it and go on to 
develop more facilities like this one. 
They’re cost-effective. They work. They sta- 
bilize children and give them the best pos- 
sible chance to live and to recover. We'll 
need more such centers since the technol- 
ogies that save lives also create more long- 
term health challenges. 


Barbara’s told me that you always have a 
waiting list here. She’s also told me that you 
never turn away any children whose fami- 
lies cannot pay. And I look at your plans for 
expansion and think of how many more 
lives you'll be able to reach out and touch. 


The Hospital for Sick Children is a 
hidden treasure. And it brings out the 
hidden treasure in kids who otherwise 
might have been forever forgotten. No one 
who walks through your doors can leave 
without feeling a kind of awe. You bring 
alive the prayer of St. Francis: “Where 
there is despair, let me sow hope. Where 
there is darkness, light. And where there is 
sadness, joy”. 


And thank you for the life-transforming 
love that you show. Barbara and I will 
never forget this place or any of you. And 
may God bless you for your inspiring work 
and the very special kids that you love. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. on 
the grounds of the hospital. In his remarks, 
he referred to Antonia C. Novello, Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, and 
Bobetta Ricks, a patient at the hospital. 


Remarks on Signing the Baltic Freedom 
Day Proclamation 


June 13, 1991 


Welcome everybody, and please be 
seated. First of all, may I welcome Senator 
Riegle from Michigan and Congressmen 
Ritter and Hertel with us here today. Just 
delighted to have you here. And let me 
begin by thanking all of you. I’m sure it’s 
inconvenient coming from as far away as 
some of you have, but you’re welcome here, 
and we’re delighted to have you. 

I had the pleasure of meeting some of 
you all a few months ago here at the White 
House. And I, frankly, valued and got a lot 
out of the exchange of views on the situa- 
tions in the Baltic. And I pledged then and 
pledge again our desire to continue close 
consultation with Baltic-Americans from 
whatever State and, of course, the Congress 
as well on these important questions. 

And it’s an honor to mark this occasion, 
this important occasion with so many of the 
men and women who champion the 
cause—and have for years—of freedom for 
the Baltics. 

More than 50 years have passed since the 
dark days of June in 1940, when three sov- 
ereign nations were subjugated by superior 
force. In those 50 years, the courage of the 
Baltic peoples has shown that force can sub- 
jugate a nation, but it cannot rob a people 
of their desire to be free. 

Never has anyone in this room believed 
that the fate of the Baltic States was sealed 
by that secret pact between Hitler and 
Stalin. Never has the United States recog- 
nized the forcible incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union. Never in 
five long decades have the people there— 
and all of you too, I might add—lost hope: 
the indomitable spirit that sustains the his- 
tory and heritage of the Baltics. Genera- 
tions of sons and daughters who have never 
known freedom have faith that the Baltics 
will one day once more be free. Today, that 
dream of self-determination—the Baltics’ 
democratic destiny—burns fiercely and 
bright. 

In Estonia, in Lithuania, and Latvia, 
freely elected legislatures now govern in 
the name of the people. The popular will 
has expressed its clear and unmistakable 
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desire for freedom. And in the face of vio- 
lence and intimidation, the Baltic peoples 
and their freely elected leaders have stead- 
fastly refused to answer violence with vio- 
lence, preferring the path of peace and 
principle. 

The resumption of negotiations between 
the Soviet Government and the Baltic 
States is a positive step. And yet there’s 
much reason to be concerned about recent 
Soviet actions against customs posts in Lith- 
uania and Latvia and the ongoing Soviet 
occupation of broadcast facilities in Vil- 
nius—acts that are incompatible with the 
process of peaceful change. Good-faith ne- 
gotiations cannot go forward in an atmos- 
phere of threat and intimidation. 

And this nation has taken steps to demon- 
strate our support for the Baltic nations, the 
people there. In February, through the gen- 
erous support of many of the groups repre- 
sented here today, the U.S. shipped emer- 
gency medical supplies to Estonia, Lithua- 
nia, and Latvia. And I’m proud to say that 
since the response from the Baltic-Ameri- 
can community has been so tremendous, 
we'll soon send a second shipment to the 
Baltics. These shipments are but one side of 
the affinity we feel as Americans with the 
aspirations of all the Baltic peoples. 

In May, I met here in the White House 
with the elected leaders of Lithuania and 
Estonia and Latvia—and my sixth meeting, 
incidentally, sixth meeting with the Baltic 
leaders in the past 12 months. And I will 
tell you today what I told them: At every 
opportunity, I and other members of our 
administration have made clear to Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and to the other Soviet 
leaders this nation’s firm belief in the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Baltic States. The 
fate of freedom in the Baltics will remain 
high on our agenda. 

So, once more, keep up your good work. I 
think the educational process that all of you 
are engaged in as you help other Americans 
understand what’s at stake here is very im- 
portant to the ultimate solution to these 
problems. And I’m delighted to have you 
here. And may I say, God bless the people 
of the Baltics. And now I want to ask the 
Members of Congress to come up with me 
as I sign the proclamation designating June 
14, 1991: Baltic Freedom Day. 

Thank you all very much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 6306—Baltic Freedom 
Day, 1991 and 1992 


June 13, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During the past year, the long struggle of 
the Baltic peoples to recover their freedom 
has been marked by both triumph and trag- 
edy: triumph in their bold calls for liberty 
and independence; tragedy in the bloody 
events of January 1991. 

The United States and, indeed, all free- 
dom-loving nations have long denounced 
the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop pact that 
led to the forcible incorporation of the in- 
dependent Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. The peoples of both the West and 
the Baltic States have continued to believe 
that the freedom of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia must and can be restored. Recent 
events suggest that our hopes have not 
been misplaced. 

In peaceful, democratic referendums, the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
have asserted overwhelmingly their desire 
for freedom. Toward that aim, they have 
sought to enter into meaningful negotia- 
tions with Moscow about their status. De- 
spite the tragic events of January 1991, 
which resulted in the deaths of at least 21 
Lithuanians and Latvians and many more 
injured, a dialogue between the Baltic gov- 
ernments and the Soviet Union has begun. 
We hope that it will bear fruit, and we urge 
the Soviet Union to move forward with the 
talks. 

However, the United States remains 
deeply concerned over the continued appli- 
cation of intimidation and force by Soviet 
authorities. Such actions are incompatible 
with the process of peaceful change 
through fair and constructive negotiations. 

The United States has never and will 
never recognize the forcible annexation of 
the Baltic States by the Soviet Union. I reit- 
erated this policy during my recent meet- 
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ing with Lithuanian President Landsbergis, 
Estonian Prime Minister Savisaar, and Lat- 
vian Prime Minister Godmanis. This was my 
sixth meeting with the Baltic leadership 
during the past 12 months. The Administra- 
tion will remain in close contact with the 
Baltic leadership in the months ahead. 

As we commemorate “Baltic Freedom 
Day,” we reaffirm our support for the right 
of the Baltic peoples to live in peace and 
freedom. 

The Congress, by Public Law 102-17, has 
designated June 14, 1991, and June 14, 
1992, as “Baltic Freedom Day” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the days of June 14, 1991, 
and June 14, 1992, as Baltic Freedom Day. I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe these days with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities to reaffirm their com- 
mitment to human rights and to freedom 
and democracy for all oppressed peoples. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
one, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:39 a.m., June 14, 1991] 


Statement on Signing the Bill Providing 
Humanitarian Assistance for Iraqi 
Refugees and Displaced Persons 

June 13, 1991 


Today I have signed H.R. 2251, an Act 
that provides supplemental appropriations 
for humanitarian assistance to refugees and 
displaced persons in and around Iraq and 
for peacekeeping activities. 

I am pleased by the demonstration of bi- 
partisan cooperation and the speed with 
which the Congress has worked to complete 
action on this legislation. This Act will 
enable the Departments of State and De- 


fense and the Agency: for International De- 
velopment to continue their efforts on 
behalf of the refugees and displaced persons 
in and around Iraq, and to replenish those 
accounts which have been drawn down by 
the immense effort of Operation Provide 
Comfort. The funds provided in this Act are 
incremental costs of Operation Desert 
Shield/Desert Storm. 

In the 68 days since the initiation of Op- 
eration Provide Comfort, the United States 
has delivered by air and land over 17,000 
tons of relief supplies and provided medical 
assistance for thousands of Iraqi refugees 
and displaced persons who fled to the 
Turkey/Iraq border area. Countless lives 
were saved. Through American leadership, 
spearheaded so well by the military, 
650,000 Iragi refugees and displaced per- 
sons have left the inhospitable mountains 
and traveled to or through relief camps we 
built. Most are now returning to their 
homes. The last mountain camp has closed. 
The task of responding to this human trage- 
dy is not over, but we can be grateful for 
what has been accomplished by the United 
States, the United Nations, and the interna- 
tional community. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 13, 1991. 


Note: H.R. 2251, approved June 13, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 102-55. 


Remarks at the California Institute of 
Technology Commencement Ceremony 
in Pasadena, California 


June 14, 1991 


Thank you, Pete, for that very generous 
introduction. I’m delighted to see Gayle 
with you over here. Congressman Moor- 
head—and to the business at hand—your 
chairman of the board Dr. Mettler, who 
I’ve known for years and admired and re- 
spected. Dr. Everhart, the President; Dr. 
Jennings; Dr. DuBridge; Dr. Beckman; Dr. 
Brown; Mr. Avery; Dr. Shuster—hello. 
[Laughter] 
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I'd also like to acknowledge this distin- 
guished board of trustees that I had the 
honor to meet with just a while ago. And 
it’s a pleasure to be here at CalTech—my 
first visit. I’m told it’s the first visit of a 
seated President since Teddy Roosevelt. 

However, my trip back to Washington, I 
understand, will be delayed. Some of Cal- 
Tech’s Finest reassembled Air Force One in 
the lobby of my hotel. [Laughter] Ditch 
Day, perhaps. [Laughter] 

You look restless out there—let me tell 
you about a Yale graduation. I will confess 
to having gone to Yale. A minister gave the 
graduation speech. “Y,” of course, was for 
youth. That took 40 minutes. “A,” altru- 
ism—brushed that one off in 20 minutes. 
“L” was for loyalty—45 minutes. “E” for 
enterprise—30 minutes. The speech ended 
and most of the kids had left. There was 
one guy praying. [Laughter] The minister 
went over and said, “Oh, son, I’m glad to 
see a man of faith here. What were you 
praying for?” He said, “I was giving thanks 
that I didn’t go to the California Institute of 
Technology. [Laughter] 

So, I'll try to be respectful in that regard. 
But I should say with pride that we cele- 
brate today the centennial of CalTech. This 
institution has accomplished astonishing 
things in 100 years. Your students, your pro- 
fessionals and your graduates have peered 
into the heart of the atom, gazed out at 
stars billions of miles away. They've in- 
spired new medicines and biotechnologies; 
and they’ve hurled rockets into the heav- 
ens. And they’ve helped redefine the sci- 
ences upon which modern technology—and 
modern life—depend. CalTech’s mission is 
outward-looking, its quest never-ending, 
and its path of discovery truly remarkable. 

We now stand on the verge of a new 
voyage in the American experience—chart- 
ing a fresh course to a world of unseen 
possibilities and promise. This is mild com- 
pared to what I normally run into. I feel, 
out of respect for the office, it ought to be 
greater. [Laughter and applause] But to 
reach it, we will need a strong, swift cur- 
rent of ideas. Thomas Aquinas once said 
that if the highest aim of a captain were to 
preserve his ship, he would stay in safe 
harbor forever. Now, as our imagination 
mulls over the prospects for the 21st centu- 
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ry, the time has come to leave port and set 
sail—to the new world beyond. 

Many Techers have already explored new 
worlds—worlds of the position and the 
quark, and the fingerprint of the human 
gene, and the microcosm of the silicon chip. 
These brilliant men and women understood 
the architecture of a problem—and they 
knew how to navigate the maze of possibili- 
ties that stood between them and a solution. 
Like them, you think about the opportuni- 
ties—not the obstacles—that lie ahead. 

I think of the day I graduated from col- 
lege. We were impatient, were optimistic, 
bored with the speaker—but we sensed a 
coming adventure. And I suspect it’s the 
same with you. Only this time, you prob- 
ably aren’t thinking about becoming farm- 
ers, like Barbara and I were. My generation 
built our future with mortar and brick and 
machinery. And yours will propel us toward 
destiny and innovation, ingenuity, and 
imagination. 

Earlier this century, Henry Luce declared 
this “The American Century.” In his time, 
that future consisted of smelters and smoke- 
stacks—heavy, productive industries. And 
now, as this American Century draws to a 
close, ours is an age of microchips and 
MTV. Ours is an economy increasingly de- 
pendent not upon our natural resources or 
geographic location, but upon knowledge. 
As you well know, knowledge is dynamic— 
never standing still. As it expands beyond 
the horizon. So my challenge to you today 
is to push beyond today’s horizons and 
create new and more distant horizons for 
your future. 

This is the next frontier. In the 21st cen- 
tury, knowledge will shape the power of 
the individual—as well as the power of the 
nation. Knowledge, defined in our labs and 
libraries, on bookshelves and computer 
screens. Whether you're in the military, at 
the market or on the mainframe, that 
knowledge will define opportunity. 

Some call this The Third Wave—or The 
Information Age—or the New Age of Dis- 
covery. With a nod to Henry Luce, I be- 
lieve this serves as a cornerstone for the 
Next American Century. If we face this 
future foursquare—if we accept the call to 
unleash our imaginations—we will trans- 
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form this nation. And I have no doubt 
American will transform the world. 

We begin with the free market, the pow- 
erhouse of ingenuity. Free markets and free 
people breathe life into the American 
Dream. Look at the good that people can 
achieve. Charles Richter and George 
Housner’s research has saved untold lives 
through their work on predicting and pre- 
paring for earthquakes. Harry Gray’s re- 
search could lead to our harvesting energy 
from sunlight the same way the plants do. 
And medical researcher Pamala Bjorkman’s 
research may someday prevent such dis- 
eases as arthritis and diabetes. 

Look at all the creative enterpreneurs, 
the ones transforming basic research into 
new products—the ones with that knack for 
know-how. This is a true story: I got a letter 
the other day from a company named Gen- 
star, founded by four CalTech grads. They’d 
heard me talk about our six national educa- 
tion goals to achieve excellence by the year 
2000. I once joked that the seventh goal 
should be that by the turn of the century, 
Americans must be able to get their VCRs 
to stop flashing “12:00.” [Laughter] 

I admit that I didn’t think it was possible. 
[Laughter] But this team of upstarts, Cal- 
Techers, invented a device that solves the 
VCR clock problem easily. [Laughter] They 
wrote, “We respond promptly to your na- 
tional call for VCR literacy by the year 
2000—in fact, nine years ahead of sched- 
ule.” [Laughter] 

Well, with mentors like these, there may 
be hope for students like me, still struggling 
with the complexities of this age of technol- 
ogy. Their kind of entrepreneurs—their ap- 
proach to entrepreneurship helped make 
our nation prosperous and great. This kind 
of can-do spirit, this expression of natural 
American creativity will make our new edu- 
cation strategy work. America 2000, as we 
call it, summons the nation to create a New 
Generation of American Schools—schools 
that break the mold, schools where all stu- 
dents reach world-class standards of per- 
formance in English, science, history, geog- 
raphy and mathematics. It’s time that we 
started measuring success by something 
other than the federal dollars spent. Let’s 
not ask ourselves: What does it cost? Let’s 
ask: Does it work? 


This administration has rewarded pro- 
grams in which government acts intelligent- 
ly and programs produce results. Head 
Start, where kids get the tools they need to 
start school ready to learn—it works—and 
we support it. We’ve expanded Head Start 
funding by over $700 million in the last 2 
years. 

We advocate programs that employ free 
market incentives—like tax credits for low- 
income parents to choose their own child 
care—because they use human nature as a 
lever, not as an obstacle. We support initia- 
tives that create opportunity—like our hous- 
ing vouchers for public housing tenants. 
Our HOPE initiative gives public housing 
tenants control over their lives and their 
futures. 

But, you see, home ownership and tenant 
management—these are the waves of 
progress that can truly reduce hopelessness 
and despair in our great country. 

Whether in schools, in child care centers, 
or factories or neighborhoods, we must 
ensure that government is part of the solu- 
tion—not part of the problem. 

I’m not opposed to government per se. 
I’m not a government-basher. But we in 
government must understand, bigger isn’t 
better; better is better. 

One hundred days ago today, I asked the 
Congress—and Pete referred to this—to 
tackle the urgent problems here at home 
with the same commitment that this coun- 
try dedicated itself to in tackling the crisis 
in the Persian Gulf. I spelled out a compre- 
hensive domestic agenda, but asked Con- 
gress, recognizing the complexities, to pass 
just two bills in 100 days—a comprehensive 
anticrime bill and a transportation bill to do 
something about the infrastructure in our 
country. These bills would work. As a 
matter of fact, I sent that crime bill to the 
Hill 24 months ago—two years ago tomor- 
row. Neither bill has reached my desk—and 
the American people, as they look at our 
system, don’t understand why. 

The American people don’t understand 
what’s so hard about passing a bill in 100 
days to fight crime. They don’t understand 
the delay, the inaction, the foot-dragging, 
particularly when they see that Congress 
can pass a funding bill for a ferry boat in 
Samoa or a study of the Hatfield-McCoy 
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feud while threatening to cancel the 
manned space program and the Space Sta- 
tion Freedom. 

Last week, a congressional committee 
nearly canceled the Second Golden Age of 
space exploration and its possibilities for 
new knowledge, new technology, and 
whole new industries here on Earth. 
Thanks to wiser heads in Congress, both 
Democrat and Republican, the Space Sta- 
tion survived—not, as some believe, at the 
expense of science. Science and space must 
be partners in the budget wars, both vital 
investments in the future. 

We must invest now in a brighter future. 
That’s why our administration fully supports 
high performance computing, and math 
and science education. We’re also proposing 
a 13-percent increase, bringing research 
and development to $76 billion. We want to 
increase funding for the supercollider by 
more than 100 percent. Government and 
the free market often converge in the field 
of basic research. Together, they help 
produce a brighter future for all Americans. 
And that’s why my commitment to it is so 
strong. 

Most Americans find beltway bickering 
mystifying—and they should. We ought to 
think of nobler issues and purposes. We 
must call upon our higher aspirations. 
We’ve done it before—first carving out a 
superpower out of the wilderness, and then 
creating the most prosperous, educated so- 
ciety on Earth—and now, thanks to the 
leadership of many right here on this stage, 
reaching beyond our planet to the glory of 
space. 

With the telescopes on Mount Palomar, 
with the Keck Telescopes in Hawaii, your 
astronomers are looking farther than man- 
kind has looked before. Your JPL labs 
enable unmanned space missions such as 
the Pioneers and Voyagers to touch the dis- 
tant boundaries of our solar system. 

And here in Pasadena, scientists can now 
use the world’s fastest computer. I hear that 
the computer is so advanced, it can actually 
calculate the number of “Tommy’s Burg- 
ers” that you all eat—{/aughter|—and I am 
told—this may be far-fetched—that it can 
reprogram the scoreboard at the Rose Bowl 
even faster. [Laughter] 
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You know, it’s great—CalTech is one of 
the few schools in the country where “P.C” 
has always stood for “personal computer.” 

To guarantee that the 2lst century be- 
comes the Next American Century, we 
must combine the might of the free market 
and intelligent government with something 
else: the brilliance of those who make a 
difference in the lives of others, including 
the ones that I refer to as the Points of 
Light. 

We know what it takes to solve problems 
in our own neighborhoods. Some among us 
have decided to step to the front lines of 
the war on drugs; others have taken time to 
teach others to read, or volunteered to care 
for AIDS babies after work and at night. 

Your education here at CalTech enables 
you to lead, to use your talents for the sake 
of our country and communities and our 
children. Those of you who volunteered to 
help abused women and children at the 
Hestia House, or taught kids to read in 
Pasadena, or helped the boys and girls at 
Five Acres—you have accepted the chal- 
lenge. You understand that with your diplo- 
ma today comes a commitment to reach for 
the horizons of justice and opportunity, 
freedom and peace. 

In the Next American Century, all of us 
will have a responsibility to lead. Each part 
of our communities—the union halls, the 
police clubs, the chambers of commerce, 
the parents, teachers—everyone can use 
their power to solve problems. Because, if 
you think about it, there isn’t a problem in 
America that isn’t being solved somewhere. 

Whether you're drawn to the magic of 
the marketplace, to the honor of public 
service, or to the ethic of serving others, 
each of you will be building an America 
whole and good. Your generation will map 
our voyage into the next century. I join you 
in your quest for faraway places and salute 
your vision of worlds unseen. 

Thank you for your hospitality. And may 
God bless each and every one of you as you 
graduate from this wonderful institution. 
Thank you, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. on 
the California Institute of Technology ath- 
letic field. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Paul C. Jennings, Lee A. Du- 





Bridge, and Arnold O. Beckman, provost, 
president emeritus, and chairman emeritus, 
respectively, of the California Institute of 
Technology; Harold Brown, chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Institute at Johns Hopkins 
University; R. Danton Avery, founder and 
chairman of Avery International; and Mar- 
guerite Shuster, pastor of Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Pasadena, CA. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





June 8 
Edward Deeb, of Detroit, MI 
June 10 


California Spinal Cord Injury Network, of 
Santa Rosa, CA 


June 11 
Helpline, of Winfield, IL 
June 12 


Central Arizona Shelter Services (CASS), of 
Phoenix, AZ 


June 13 


World Awareness Youth Service (W.A.Y.S.), of 
Gig Harbor, WA 


June 14 
Poverello House, of Fresno, CA 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Administration of George Bush, 1991 


June 8 

In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in a wreath laying ceremony and memo- 
rial service at Arlington National Cemetery 
with the families of the 147 Americans who 
died in the Persian Gulf war. After briefly 
returning to the White House, the Presi- 
dent went to a reviewing stand on Constitu- 
tion Avenue where he watched the Persian 
Gulf victory parade. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
Camp David, MD, for the remainder of the 
weekend. 


June 10 

In the morning, the President returned to 
the White House from a weekend stay in 
Camp David, MD. 

The President then met at the White 
House with: 

—William K. Reilly, Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, for 
lunch; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; 

—John H. Sununu Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Secretary 
Cheney. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 

reception for selected Members of Congress 
on the State Floor at the White House. 


June 11 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—bipartisan Members of the House of 
Representatives to discuss banking 
reform legislation. 

In a ceremony on the State Floor, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Viktor Komplektov of 
the Soviet Union; Alexandre Sambat of 
Gabon; Richard Leighton Bernal of Jamaica; 
Birabhongse Kasemsri of Thailand; Jaime 
Ford Boyd of Panama; Zabair Mahmud Ka- 
zaure of Nigeria; and Jose del Carmen Ariza 
Gomez of the Dominican Republic. 


of Defense Richard B. 
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June 12 ; 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Republican Senators; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 

In the evening, the President addressed 

Republican Party supporters on the South 
Lawn at the White House. 


June 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Jeanne Thompson and Joel Kahn, Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Mother and Father of the 
Year; 

—Drew Johnson, 
poster child; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the 1991 President’s Dinner for Republican 
Party supporters at the Washington Con- 
vention Center. 


Muscular Dystrophy 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 10 


Richard W. Carlson, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Sey- 
chelles. 
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E. Gail de Planque, 

of New Jersey, to be a member of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission for the term 
of 5 years, expiring June 30, 1995, vice 
Thomas Morgan Roberts, term expired. 


Submitted June 12 


Alice M. Batchelder, 

of Ohio, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Circuit, vice Frederick Pierce Lively, 
retired. 


Arthur Hayden Hughes, 

of Nebraska, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Yemen. 


Clyde H. Hamilton, 

of South Carolina, to be U.S. Circuit Judge 
for the Fourth Circuit, a new position cre- 
ated by Public Law 101-650, approved De- 
cember 1, 1990. 


Christopher W.S. Ross, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Syrian Arab Republic. 


Jeffrey C. Martin, 
of Tennessee, to be General Counsel, De- 
partment of Education, vice Edward C. 
Stringer, resigned. 


Submitted June 14 


William G. Bassler, 

of New Jersey, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the District of New Jersey, vice Stanley S. 
Brotman, retired. 


Morton A. Brody, 

of Maine, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
District of Maine, a new position created by 
Public Law 101-650, approved December 
1, 1990. 


William H. Yohn, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. District Judge 
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for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
vice John P. Fullam, retired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released June 11 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Alice M. Batchelder to be 
U.S. Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 


Advance text: 

Remarks at James H. Groves Adult High 
School commencement ceremony in Sea- 
ford, DE 


Released June 12 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Clyde H. Hamilton to be 
U.S. Circuit Judge for the Fourth District 


Advance text: 
Remarks on the administration’s domestic 
policy 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visit of President Al- 
fredo Cristiani of E] Salvador—by Bernard 
Aronson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 


Released June 13 


Announcement: 
Nomination of William G. Bassler to be U.S. 
District Judge for the District of New Jersey 
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Nomination of Morton A. Brody to be U.S. 
District Judge for the District of Maine 
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of Pennsylvania 
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munization initiative—by William L. Roper, 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control 
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Nomination of Donald L. Graham to be U.S. 
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Approved June 10 


H.R. 831 / Public Law 102-53 

To designate the Owens Finance Station of 
the United States Postal Service in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as the “Jesse Owens Building of 
the United States Postal Service” 


Approved June 13 


H.R. 232 / Public Law 102-54 

To amend title 38, United States Code, with 
respect to veterans programs for housing 
and memorial affairs, and for other pur- 
poses 


H.R. 2251 / Public Law 102-55 

Dire Emergency Supplemental Appropria- 
tions From Contributions of Foreign Gov- 
ernments And/Or Interest for Humanitari- 
an Assistance to Refugees and Displaced 
Persons In and Around Iraq as a Result of 
the Recent Invasion of Kuwait and for 
Peacekeeping Activities and Other Urgent 
Needs Act of 1991 


HJ. Res. 219 / Public Law 102-56 

To designate the week beginning June 9, 
1991, as “National Scleroderma Awareness 
Week” 
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